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BERKELEY SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED, 1900. 


435 Madison Avenue, New York City 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR WILL BEGIN 
ON MONDAY. OCTOBER 1, 1900... 


The new buildings and oe upon the old Columbia Colcm 
site comprises: 

1. A perfectly appointed fire-proof building, built and a 
for exactly two hundred boys—the limit of the school. 

2. An assembly-room or chapel upon the main floor for daily morn- 
ing exercises. 

3. An armory and gymnasium without posts, measuring 80 by 60 
feet, half of the roof being of glass. The gymnasium is equipped 
with the newest hygienic appliances. 

4. A swimming-pool, measuring 30 by 15 in a room measuring 50 
by 21, with steam baths, showers, and dressing-rooms; the same upon 
the main floor, lighted and ventilated from the roof. 

5. A physical and chemical laboratory generously equipped with 
the latest appliances, 

6. Manual training-room for carpenter work, Venetian iron work, 
wood-carving, modeling, and burnt-leather work. 

7. A large room for mechanical and free-hand drawing. 

8. A room of the same size for elocution and debate. 

9. An elaborate system of enforced ventilation, with two 15-horse- 
power motors—one driving the fresh warm air into the rooms and the 
other drawing the vitiated air from them. 

This is not a boarding school, but twelve boarders are received into 
the families of four of the teachers, where they have the best personal 
care and excellent table. 

Three hundred boys have been prepared for Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and Princeton during the twenty years of the school, and their uniform 
success upon the college entrance examinations is due to the care and 
selection of teachers of the highest grade and the fact that no class 
is allowed to exceed the limit of twelve boys. The school-has the 
military drill and a systematic course in gymnastics. 

Places in the school can be secured several years in advance, and 
parents desiring to enter their sons for the 21st year are advised to 
make early application to 


J. CLARK READ, A. [1., Registrar. 
SUMMER ADDRESS, BRIDGTON, ME. 
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PROMINENT WOMEN IN THE GENERAL FEDERATION,OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


FRAULEIN HELENE I.ANGE Mrs. HENRIETTA O. BARNETT LADY ABERDEEN 
Victoria Institute, Berlin, Germany Toynbee Hall, London, England Wife of former Gov.-Gen. of Canada, 
MME. YAkoot SARRUF Miss ANNA SWANWICK Miss FLORENCE ROUTLEDGE 


Mokatam Office, Cairo, Egypt London, Translator of Faust, A°schylus, etc. Woman's Trades Union League, London 


Miss CATHERINE SPENCE 
Adelaide, Australia, Prominent Political Writer 
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Overland Monthly 


VoL. XXXVI 


July, 1900 


No. 211 


THE SANTA LUCIA OF SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


A HISTORIC PILE OF ROCKS WHICH, RISING FROM THE CENTER OF CHILE'S 
CAPITAL, HAS BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO THE MOST PICTURESQUE 


AND AT THE SAME TIME 


MOST NOVEL MUNICIPAL 


PLEASURE -GROUND IN THE WORLD 


By DOUGLAS WHITE 


T IS four and a half centuries since 
§ Pedro Valdivia and his conquering 
army marching from the north en- 
tered the great valley which separates the 
higher and lower Cordilleras of central 
Chile. Following up the River Mapocho, 
this daring Spanish invader established 
his headquarters about midway in the 
plain where, strangely enough, Nature had 
constructed for him a citadel almost as 
easy of defense, as if the mind of man, 
filled with the ideas of war, had planned 
its construction. This citadel was in the 
form of an immense pile of rocks rising 
abruptly from the floor of the valley to a 
height of three hundred feet and filled 
with nooks, crannies, and defiles in which 
a vastly inferior force might bid defiance 
te the savage armies with which Valdivia 
had contended on his march from Peru. 
The old campaigner saw at once the ad- 
vantage of such a position. Pitching his 
camp between the rocky mount and the 
Rio Mapocho he stationed his outlooks on 
the summit of the rocky pile whence 
a view of the entire valley was command- 
ed, and with little labor prepared the place 
for defense against the hordes of native 
warriors which he knew would swoop 
down upon him whenever he should at- 
tempt to make a stand in this country 


which he was attempting to bring, by force 
of arms, under the power of Spain. His- 
tory tells how well Valdivia served his 
king and how in that same spot where his 
camp-fires gleamed beside the Mapocho, as 
it tumbles from the Cordillera to the sea, 
he founded in 1541 the city which is now 
the capital of South America’s Lone Star 
Republic. 

To this city Valdivia gave the name of 
Santiago, while to the rocky mount which 
became his Nature-constructed fortress, 
and where he so successfully withstood at- 
tack, against thousands of Indian warriors, 
the invader gave the name of Santa Lucia. 
From its base the town gradually crept 
out, in earliest times, hugging close to the 
grim rocks which would afford protection 
should the pueblo be attacked, but gradu- 
ally, as time advanced, stretching its 
streets and avenues farther and farther 
away, yet always clinging to that rocky 
peak as the point which marked the center 
of the city’s site. Generations piled up 
into centuries, and still the “ Cerro Santa 
Lucia” stood, a grim reminder of the times 
agone, the peace which had fallen upon the 
country rendering its usefulness ‘as a 
place of refuge and defense a thing of the 
ast. 


Change followed change as the Santa 


(Copyright, 1900, by OveRLAND MONTHLY PusLIsHING Co. All rights reserved.) 
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Lucia looked down upon the overthrow of 
Spain’s power and the rising of Chile’s 
star of freedom. Then the mount saw tur- 
bulence and civil strife until at last the 
republic settled down to an era of advance- 
ment and enlightenment. Through it all 
the craggy peak of Valdivia’s fortress 
raised itself above the spreading plain, 
and, as time advanced, the immense cattle- 
ranges were transformed into those beaute- 
ous estates for which Chile is famous, and 


ity a Chilean who traced his lineage to the 
hills of old Scotia. From his ideas de- 
veloped the transformation which has 
changed the Santa Lucia from a bleak 
towering rock into the most beautiful of 
pleasure places. Not only did Don Benja- 
min Vicuna Mackenna bring forward the 
force of Santiago’s finances for the pur- 
pose of improving and beautifying the 
Santa Lucia, but when the city’s funds 
ran low, funds were supplied from his Own 


The Upper Terrace of the Santa Lucia, Santiago de Chile 


the little town which clustered about its 
base grew until fully a quarter of a mil- 
lion souls found residence within its lim- 
its. . There were changes in everything 
else, but none in the Santa Lucia. Finally 
the rugged pile which had been of such 
service in the ages past became a blot upon 
the city’s face, and many suggestions were 
offered for its removal. None, however, 
were effective, and finally there came into 
power as the head of Santiago’s municipal- 


private fortune, in order that the work 
might be kept in: progress. 

The defiles which had offered protection 
to Valdivia’s warriors were filled with 
earth, terraces were cut, hedges, trees and 
flowers planted, while drives and walks 
made the ascent. of the Santa Lucia an 
easy one. It was really a wonderful de- 
velopment from the dull gray pile which 
Nature had erected to the green and 
blossoming steeps developed by the touch 
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Upper End of the Driveway on the Santa Lucia, Santiago de Chile—Showing the Theater 
at the End of the Drive 


of man. Nature’s most beautiful features 
were carefully preserved and between them 
were laid out gems of floriculture and 
picturesque bits of landscape-gardening 
which at every turn of the winding drives 
and walks are spread before the visitor in 
a series of increasing delights. At several 
points the roadways break suddenly from 
some rocky gorge upon a terrace upheld 
on the lower side with walls of rock, 
topped by castellated battlements, creating 
the idea that the carriage is being driven 
along the roof’s edge on the summit of 
some feudal castle. There are several 
entrances for pedestrians to this odd 
while carriages are 
imited to one gateway which enters close 
by the Alameda, the principal avenue of 
the capital. At one of the entrances for 
pedestrians there is now in course of con- 
struction the most elaborate of all the bits 
of architecture which adorn the Santa 


Lucia. This entrance is in the form of an 
immense arch approached from the street 
below by a broad stone staircase and open- 
ing toward the hill upon a beautifully 
bowered walk which leads toward the 
higher terraces. 

The Chileans are not a people who yearn 
for labor of any sort, and for this reason 
the electric railway which is now taking 
the place of the antique trams in Santiago 
is being carried up and around the Santa 
Lucia to a terminus near the upper or 
most important of the terraces. To the 
people of any nation which takes even a 
minimum of delight in exercise of any 
kind, the introduction of an electric line 
within the limits of a place of recreation 
so novel and picturesque as the Santa 
Lucia would seem a desecration, but not so 
to the Chileno, who, it is estimated, will 
visit the Santa Lucia with four times his 
former frequency when he can reach the 
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upper terrace without the expenditure of 
strength necessary to the climb. 

Almost at the top of the craggy mount 
the designers of its transformation 
planned and constructed its most attract- 
ive features. Here upon a shelf cut from 
the solid rock is a theater of goodly pro- 
portions where in the summer months 
light opera is presented. Adjoining this 
is a restaurant where luncheons and cool- 
ing draughts may be procured, while all 
about the terrace presents a beautiful 
example of the gardener’s art set in a 
background of Nature’s walls. This ter- 
race extends in varying width around 
a goodly portion of the mount and con- 
tains two memorials: One a statue of 
Santiago’s founder, Valdivia the Invader, 
the other a memorial chapel erected to the 
memory of Don Benjamin Vicuna Mac- 
kenna, who did so much to make the Santa 
Lucia what it is to-day. 


Epon—the base of Valdivia’s statue the 


city of Santiago has memorialized its 
founder as follows :— 


DON PEDRO DE VALDIVIA 


VALEROSO CAPITAN ESTREMINO 
PRIMER GOBERNADOR DE CHILE 
QUE EN ESTE MISMO SITIO 
ACAMPO SU HUESTE 
DE CIENTO CINCUENTA CONQUISTADORES 
EL 13 DE DICIEMBRE 1540 
DANDO A ESTAS ROCAS EL NOMBRE DE 
SANTA LUCIA 
Y FORMADO DE ELLAS UN BALUARTE 
DELINEO Y¥Y FUNDO LA CIUDAD DE 
SANTIAGO 
EL 12 DE FEBRERO 1511 


Don Mackenna’s memory is perpetuated 
by a pretty little chapel on the southern 
side of the mount; but in spite of the 
reverence which these: people pay to the 


Memorial Statue of Pedro de Valdivia, the Spanish Conquistador, near the Summit of the 
Santa Lucia, Santiago de Chile 
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One of the Beautiful Spots on the Santa Lucia, Santiago de Chile—Showing how the Staircases 
are Cut from the Solid Rock 


man who gave them this delightful 
pleasure-ground, the sums which he ad- 
vanced to the city of Santiago in order 
that the Santa Lucia might be completed 
have never been repaid; and one can hear 
blessings showered on Santiago’s bene- 
factor and in the next breath he will be 
told of the poVerty which has overtaken 
this same benefactor’s family. 

From this upper terrace of the mount, 
by means of staircases cut through solid 
rock, the remainder of the ascent to the 
highest pinnacle of the Santa Lucia is 
made. Here has been erected an observa- 
tory, and from it can be secured a view 
which for sublime grandeur and variety 
of scene is equaled in but few accessible 
places in the world. 

Lying almost at the feet of the observer 
is the city of Santiago, its red-tiled roofs 
forming a striking contrast against the 
green of the patios. Off to the, south, 


cutting the city in twain, stretches the 
broad Alameda, its rows of trees lying 
like a river of green between. the gray 
walls of the buildings on its either side. 
To the north glistens the waters of the 
Mapocho as it winds around the base of the 
“Cerro San Cristobal” and disappears 
between the walls which confine its stream 
within the city limits. Beyond on every 
side may be traced the grand estates with 
their prolific vineyards, inclosed by hedges 
of eucalyptus, while here and there the 
waters of storage reservoirs give an effect 
like spatterings of silver on a verdant field. 

Beyond the most distant of the estates 
the scene changes as one’s eye climbs the 
heights of the Cordillera. First a sprink- 
ling of timber, then a rocky waste, while 
far above all the snow-capped ridge, 
broken by the peaks of Juncal, San Fran- 
cisco, Cerro de Plomo, and Tapungato, 
the latter raising its glistening crest to a 
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A Wooing 9 


height of more than twenty thousand feet. 
In every direction there is something of 
interest which may be studied from this 
exceptional point of observation, and from 
this view it is easy to judge of the truth 
contained in the assertion that Chile is 
one of the most fertile spots on earth. 
Here in this valley, the view of which is 
commanded by the observatory on the 
summit of the Santa Lucia, the question 
of irrigation has been brought to a state of 
perfection and the result is an immense 
acreage which brings forth a full abun- 
dance of the fruits of the earth. 

Looking down upon that vast plain it 
is easy to imagine with what joy the dar- 
ing Valdivia welcomed the discovery of 
such a point of vantage and observation, 
lying as it does.close beside one of the 
principal waterways of Chile. It is no 
wonder that he did not seek farther for 
a military base and established here his 
first, and what time has developed into 
the greatest, city in the Republic. Other 
cities have been and are yet striving to 
outdo Santiago, but even with the ad- 


vantage of locations upon the seacoast the 
pueblo founded by “2l-eongutstador Pedro 
de Valdivia” stands in this twentieth 
century, as it did when the Spanish camp- 
fires lit up the banks of the Rio Mapocho, 
the first city of Chile. 

And in its center rises this rock of 
Santa Lucia, which in the hands of the 
invader became a citadel of defense and 
now, at the touch of modern engineering 
skill, has been changed to a most beautiful 
pleasure-ground, bearing within its limits 
not only a memorial to its discoverer but 
also one to the Scotch-Chileno who saw the 
possibilities of the place and transformed 
the harsh and grizzly rocks into a modern 
fairyland. But I believe that every visitor 
would be more thoroughly impressed with 
Santa Lucia’s beauties if Santiago’s mu- 
nicipality would, by a return of the money 
which Don Mackenna expended on this 
delightful place, put forever aside the 
story that the philanthropist’s family is 
now pressed for the want of a small 
portion of that gold which he advanced for 
the public good. 


A WOOING 


FLASHING of scarlet and green in the sun, 
A jingle of spurs on the dusty highway, 

A lusty voice trolling an amorous song — 
’T is Gonzales comes wooing Pepita to-day. 


The gay poppies nod on the slope of the hill, 
And the breeze rushes by on its way tg the sea ; 


The mocking-bird. calls to his mate in the nest, 
And Gonzales is coming, Pepita, to thee. 


~The adobe gleams white through the sheltering trees ; 
‘Then haste thee, my pony, though fierce glows the sun ; 
There’s the light in her eyes as she waits by the porch, 
And the touch of her lips when the journey is done.” 


ay 


A flashing of scarlet and green in the sun, 
A clatter of hoofs ’neath the olive-trees gray, 
An eager voice calling, “Carita, que tal?”— 
’T is Gonzales comes wooing Pepita to-day. 


Grace Atherton Dennen. 
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“EL DULCE SUENO DE MBEJICO” 


(THE SWEET DREAM OF MEXICO) 


By J. MAYNE BALTIMORE 


What makes the light foot come and go 
More nimbly than the fandango ? 


Scene: Beneath the emerald boughs of 
an orange-grove in the sunny and of Mon- 
tezuma, of the nopal and maguey; Queen 
Luna, near her full. riding like a glorious 
empress through the heavens; the air laden 
with the mingled odors of flowers and foli- 
age ; through the branches overhead the soft 
tropical winds sigh and rustle; over the 
wide expanse of Mexican landscape hangs 
a dreamy haze, full of passion and tender 
romance, with just a touch of mysterious 
loneliness. 

Time: After the gloaming had deepened 
into twilight, and when the stars were 
stealthily stealing forth from their hiding- 


places. 
Occasion: A Spanish fandango. 


GATHERING of pretty senoritas 
and somber-hued sefiores. A con- 
fused mingling of voices. The lin- 

gual medley falls gently on the ear; for 
in an instant one recognizes the soft, mel- 
lifluous accents of that most musical of all 
languages—the Iberian. 

Amidst the dark shadows of the frag- 
rant orange-trees and across the narrow 
and tortuous aisles of light flit forms of 
men and women. Silks and satins rustle; 
brilliant gems scintillate with dazzling 
brightness; rebosas flutter in the soft 
night-winds; long raven tresses vie with 
the flash of dark and languorous eyes— 
orbs which dart their restless glances here 
and there in search of some favorite. 

Many tall, dark forms are seen mingling 
with the brilliantly attired doncellas. They 
are clad in both somber and bright colors. 
There is the gleam of lacquered botas, and 
the suggestive glitter of cold, cruel steel. 
For these Spanish gallants, these haughty 
hidalgos, are generally armed with either 
the death-dealing stiletto or slender side- 
sword (rapier). Many have faces that 
are open, frank, and happy. Others have 


scowling visages, with fiercely twirled 
mustaches. 

The scene is a miniature Babel, weird 
and fascinating. The night, the moon, the 
quivering foliage, the exquisite permeat- 
ing fragrance, the glitter, the somber and 
brilliant trappings, the flitting forms, the 
courtier-like atmosphere, vivacious beauty 
and sullen jealousy contrasted, the 
delicate and sensuous spirit which broods 
over all, invest the scene with a certain 
power and touch not to be described. 

Ah! the musicians have arrived at last! 
There is a hurrying and scurrying of feet ; 
“via el musico,’ and “bueno, muy 
bueno,” are heard from many pretty lips. 

No lights needed? Bah! Spanish 
musicians scorn artificial light when such 
a& superb moon is overhead. Besides, they . 
always play by ear. Six musicians, wear- 
ing flaring calzonas, ornamented with 
bright silver buttons, long serapes a la 
mtlitaire, with broad-brimmed, slouching 
sombreros, range themselves under the 
spreading boughs of an ample orange-tree. 
With dexterous fingers they begin to strum 
upon the strings of their instruments. 

Three mandolins and three guitars (the 
pride and glory of the true Mexican lover) 
compose the orchestra. All the while the 
silvery moonbeams fall athwart the trunks 
and slender branches of the orange, reveal- 
ing the dark-green leaves, the rich golden 
fruit, and the myriads of snowy petals. 

Here is all that love, romance, and 
poetry could wish—beauty, passion, and 
music. 

But the instruments are now in tune. 
The signal] is given. See! they are wheel- 
ing and whirling into line. Out from the 
mysterious depths of shadow quickly 
emerge the seforitas and the gallant 
senores, and with the rising and falling 
of the musical cadence, the fandango be- 
gins in real earnest. 
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Can this Spanish dance be described in 
our cold, precise English? True, the 
swaying to and fro of the arms, the lissome 
gyrations of the body, the voluptuous 
posing, the grace of bending and bowing, 
and the quick and nervous ambling of feet 
can be told. But the spirit, the bold aban- 
don, the wicked and suggestive beauty, 
and the mingled passion and poetry, will 
be sadly lacking. The fandango, in all 
its wild mazes and intricate evolutions, 
must be seen to be appreciated and under- 
stood. 


Well, the dance goes on. Higher and 
higher the music rises on the sweet even- 
ing air. Dancers wax more enthusiastic. 
Faster move feet, arms, and bodies. The 
eyes of the dark doncellas grow brighter, 
and gleam with passion and lovelit fire. 

Fierce and jealous glances are shot frorm 
beneath cloudy brows of tall sefiores. The 
scene grows wilder and madder—mildly 
suggestive of Pandemonium. 

The dancers remind one of lost spirits, 
actuated by a gleeful despair. Ever 
and anon some jealous /idalgo is seen 
to grasp in nervous desperation the 
half-hidden handle of his stiletto or the 
hilt of his narrow rapier. ' 

Finally there is a brief pause. The 
dancers stop from sheer exhaustion. 
Hark! the music again! Again the 
amorous dance is renewed. 

Near midnight a halt is called. Then 
refreshments are served—oranges, bana- 
nas, and other fruit, and dainty confec- 
tioneries in abundance, washed down with 
copious draughts of lemonade and pulque. 

Some of the fierce hidalgos, scorning 
such mild beverages, indulge freely in the 
fiery mezcal and aguardiente. Then follows 
the pensive promenade through the 
shadowy aisles of the perfumed grove. 
What could be nearer Paradise to an ar- 
dent Spanish lover than a quiet stroll in 
the mystical moonlight! 

Cigarettes lend additional pleasure to 
the promenaders. Their use is not re- 
stricted to the hombres. Sefioritas, like 
the swart sefiores, are adepts in making 


cigarettes and in consuming them. Did 
you ever see a pretty Mejicana make a 
cigarette? A few dexterous turns of her 
shapely wrists and twists of her nimble, 
tapering fingers, a graceful wave of her 
little hand and a proud toss of her head, 


and presto! change! the thing is accom- 


plished; the cigarette is evolved. Then 
the match is struck; the cigarette deftly 
placed between the cherry-hued labios. A 
few gentle draws, then a delicate'whiff or 
two, and the smoke is sent in curls and 
rings from her boca hermosa. With an 
airy grace she removes the smoking object 
from between her pearly teeth, looks saucy 
and defiant, and answers your surprised 
and admiring glance with “ Que cosa?” 

Through light and shade, and amidst 
the aromatic grove, the gay promenaders 
flit. They chat and laugh, exchange 
ardent glances, and gallants repeat soft 
vows to more than willing ears. Ah! love 
is just the same the wide world over, 
whether beneath the Oriental moon or 
under cold Northern skies! 

Time speeds along, and soon the onde. 
tra strikes up some lively Andalusian 
strain, Gay and sentimental promenaders 
hastily toss aside the half-consumed ciga- 
rettes and wheel again into line. So goes 
the mad, merry fandango to its close. It 
is long past midnight when the dancers 
disperse. 

Again the beautiful grove was tenant- 
less. The, night wind rustled through 
leaves and branches. Luna _ looked 
serenely from her lofty throne and smiled 
down upon the sleeping Mexican land- 
scape. 

Empty and deserted were the fragrant 
woods. No music; no human voices. No 
sounds broke the dreary silence save the 
piercing note of the night-bird calling to 
its mate, the hoot of the little owl, and 
the distant bark of the skulking wolf on 
its nocturnal prowl. 

Though the air was filled with delicious 
fragrance, and the scene was dreamy and 
romantic, yet the fandango had come and 
gone. “ El Dulce Suefio de Mejico” had 
silently vanished. 
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WHEN COTTON WAS KING 


By EVA V. CARLIN 


NE of the most interesting features 
of the extensive arrangements at- 
tending the opening of the Nation- 

el Park at Chattanooga was the establish- 
- ment of a souvenir factory, similar to the 
relic foundry in Brussels that has, for 
years, supplied the field of Waterloo with 
ready-made mementos of that memorable 
battle. So great has been the demand for 
old bullets, minie-balls, fragments of shell, 
rusty bayonets, and other battle-field 
débris of the Civil War, that the supply 
was exhausted long ago; industrious relic- 
hunters have gone over every foot of 
battle-ground, even in places plowing over 
acres of soil, to find the reminders that 
bring the stirring scenes of war-time 
strangely near. Nothing, however, recalls 
so vividly the associations of that period 
as a bundle of old letters written from 
camp and field. They rouse a dead genera- 
tion to instant resurrection. 

During the days of the Civil War, 
among a multitude of ways in which 
patriotism was displayed, was the use, by 
business firms and private individuals 
alike, of envelopes bearing patriotic de- 
vices, which, though often crude in color- 
ing, grotesque in drawing, and fantastic 
in idea, sustained a significant relation to 
the great events of the time. The designs 
described and reproduced in this article 
are from a private collection of envelopes 
in use during the years between 1861 and 
1865, and will recall numerous personages 
and many phases of passion that are im- 
perishably connected with the nation’s 
crisis. The greater number of the en- 
velopes in this collection are white; now 
and then there is one of a deep yellow, and 
some are striped in red, white, and blue. 
In shape they are oblong, about five inches 
long and three in width, and they bear a 
stamp unfamiliar to our eyes since 1883. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Post- 
master-General Blair declared the stamp 
issues of *47 and 751 obsolete (in 51 the 
three-cent stamps first appeared), and pre- 
pared a new issue because so many of the 
old stamps were in possession of men who 


had been postmasters in States that at- 
tempted to secede. 

Perhaps the most popular form of en- 
velope was a style that prevailed in every 
loyal State in the Union, each depicting 
its coat-of-arms; this one of New York 
is typical. (No. 1.) Almost equally popu- 
lar was the design of a cannon flanked by 
the Stars and Stripes. It bore no motto, 
but was used everywhere in the North. 
(No. 2.) 

A number of the designs might be 
grouped together and presented as a flag 
series. The flag which serves as a center 
of thought in times of peace becomes a 
rallying-point in times of war; over ail 
the “pomp and circumstance” of war, 
over all constitutions and laws, it serves as 
a proclamation of the inherent qualities 
and beliefs of the nation. And so, when 
for the first time in its history the Stars 
and Stripes were fired upon as a beginning 
of hostilities against the Government 
which it represented, a new dignity and 
sacredness seemed to invest our nation’s 
emblem. FEarly in the Civil War the 
Stars and Stripes were suspended from the 
top of Bunker Hill monument and re- 
mained there till the close of the struggle, 
thus flying for a longer consecutive period 
than any other flag on record. 

The “ flower flag,” the Germans called 
our emblem when it first appeared in its 
regulation form, and it is common opinion 
that it is the most beautiful flag of any 
nation, through a happy combination of 
the elements that contribute to its beauty, 
—the union of stars and stripes, the pro- 
portion of form observed in the entire flag, 
and lastly, the coloring—so symbolical, 
the red denoting daring, the white purity, 
and the blue perseverance or loyalty. The 
flag lends itself admirably to decoration, 
whether draped or floating on the breeze, 
and thus it was that it went up and down 
and across the lands of the Union like the 
bloom of the orchards, one all-pervasive 
blossoming whose marvelous flame had 
power “to kindle souls to the color of 
fame.” (No. 3.) 


UNCLE “SAM'S 


INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOR ALL 


Reéel lous Complairits. 


—- 


Our hearts, dre with 


them. 
— 
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LAND. 


but the rights of my section. 


Often the envelope flag was accom- 
panied by the thrilling words, “If any 
man attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot! ”—a famous 
dispatch sent by General John A. Dix, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to a customs 
officer in New Orleans, in the last days of 
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“THE SECESSION of fering to lead. 
Kentucky ony other: State” out of the 
Union. “ Thats what's the matter.” 


ScoTTr— Leave thet Tree! you Raeeol ! 
JEFF — Let me dlone, wont you? I want nothing 


Buchanan’s administration. 

Sometimes, wrapped in 
_ the folds of the flag, “ Our 
Whole Country ” shines re- 
splendent through its stars. Again, “ Our 
Country ” is symbolized by a globe half- 
submerged; but the flag floats free above 
it, with the inscription,— 


“Thy name be immortal! 
Here man was made free.” 
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One design recalls that scene in “ The 
Man Without a Country,” when poor 
Nolan lay dying,—“ The Stars and Stripes 
were triced up above and around a picture 
of Washington, and he had painted a 
majestic eagle, with lightnings blazing 
from his beak and his foot just clasping 
the whole globe, which his wings over- 
shadowed.” This should satisfy the most 
ardent expansionist of to-day. 


Sometimes a buxom America, clad in the 
Stars and Stripes, carries the flag “ On- 
ward to Victory.” (No. 4.) Ora similar 
America, with a spear, pursues the Devil 
with Scriptural injunction, “ Resist the 
Devil, and he will flee from you.” The 
Devil carries the Southern flag, known as 
the “ Stars and Bars.” It was also called 
“The Pirate Flag,” and frequently the 
red stripes bore the names respectively of 


oan 


A Plag-itiovs orticle vat of plan. 
And ly out of place 


“The Star-Spangled Banner shall ever 
float above the filthy rag of Disunion,’ 
is the triumphant song of a young blue- 
jacket with curly hair streaming in the 
wind, and rolling clouds about him, cling- 
ing by his legs and his left hand to the 
topmast, while he nails the Union flag to 
a mast on which the Confederate flag is 
reversed and below the other. 

The rock, “Constitution of Our 
Fathers,” is a favorite planting-place for 
the flag in the envelope decoration of 1861. 


and Alexander H. 
Stephens, the middle one (white) being 
used for the address. 

As the designs of the Confederate flag 
entered largely into the Northern envelope 


Jefferson Davis 
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caricatures, a word here concerning the 
adoption of that flag. When it became 
necessary that the Confederacy should 
have a flag of its own, there was great 
diversity of opinion as to the design. A 
curious relic in the Confederate archives 
is the scrap-book of nearly one hundred 
and fifty designs which were suggested, 
most of which, however, were modeled 
9 the old plan, expressive undoubtedly 
of a lingering respect for the Stars and 
Stripes and the desire to keep as much of 
it as possible. One woman who sent a 


design said in the letter accompanying it: 
“ You have fought well under one glorious 
banner; could you fight as well under 
another? Never! Alter it, improve it as 
you will, but, for Heaven’s sake, keep the 
stars and stripes.” Another design was 
thus outlined: “ Keep the stars! Keep 
the stripes! Keep the azure field, and 
then add a red cross—the Southern cross 
—cutting the stripes at right angles.” 
Finally, on March 5, 1861, the original 
of the Stars and Bars was adopted as fol- 
lows: “ A blue field to extend through the 
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upper red stripe and the white stripe, and 
in this union there will be a circle of white 
stars, in number as many as the States in 
the Confederacy. (No. 5.) The third or 
bottom stripe shall be of red, running the 
full length of the flag.” Two hours after 
the adoption of the resolution, the women 
of Montgomery, Alabama, had made the 
first Confederate flag, and it was run u 

over the state-house and loudly cheered. 


COPY-RIGHT SECURED . 


of the Union. 


We chestised them in 1832, ana 
| will finish the punishment un 1861. 


The original design called for seven stars, 
but the day the flag was made there were 
eleven States that had seceded. 

The Stars and Bars had certain draw- 
backs as the distinctive flag of the Con- 
federacy. Complaints that it too nearly 
resembled the Union flag resulted in the 
adoption of an entirely new design in 
1863, as follows: White ground, small red 
field in upper left corner, on which was 


VoL. XxxvI—2 


SOUTH CAROLINA PALMETTO FLAG. | 


The Black Flag and trouble —- maker 


a St. Andrew’s cross studded with thirteen 
stars. (No. 6.) 

Many of the seceding States retained 
as well their own distinctive standards, 
and the “lone star” of Texas, the pal- 
metto and crescent of South Carolina were 
freely used by the North as objects of 
execration. 

The South Carolina palmetto flag as 
here depicted tells its own story. It is 


NO.5. 


“The Black Flag and Trouble-Maker of 
the Union.” Reminiscence and prophecy 
are combined in the trenchant words, 
“We chastised them in 1832, and will 
finish the punishment in 1861.” (No. 7.) 
Another suggestive one is the palmetto 
reversed, with the laconic oniel “ Play 
Out.” The Confederate flag upside down 
is “A Flag-ttious Article Out of Place.” 
(No. 8.) 
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Two or three ingenious designs mark 
the issuance of letters-of-marque and re- 
prisal by Jefferson Davis, the President 
of the so-called Confederate States of 
America, on the 17th of April, 1861. - The 
result of this proclamation was that an 
eager host sprang forward to obtain its 
benefits, and enrich themselves by plunder- 
ing under the cover of law and public 
justice. Hence, the “ Black Flag.” (No. 
9.) Sometimes the flag is blue,—“ The 
bonnie blue flag that bears a single star,” 
—the flag held in particular affection by 
the troops of South Carolina and Virginia, 
and therefore the flag which made battles 
harder for the North and easier for the 
South. (No. 10.) 

One of these envelopes bears a parod 
on “J. D. His marque,” as follows: “J. 
D. His mark,” and in addition the carica- 
ture of J. D. receiving a kick from A. L. 
—an unmistakable mark.  Inelegant 
though these caricatures are, their use 
shows the contempt in which the Con- 
federacy was held, and there could be no 
question about the patriotism of the man 
who used, for instance, the envelope pre- 
senting the following variation of the 
above subject, wherein the kick is adminis- 
tered by Uncle Sam. (No.11.) The pic- 
ture hardly needs the pun in the motto to 
make it more effective. 

Each new step in the progress of the 
rebellion is announced by the envelope 
artist. We have seen in the illustration 
of the palmetto flag his recognition of the 
first State to secede. Florida consummated 
her apostasy soon after, and immediately 
the Federal property at Pensacola was 
seized by the rebels, but Fort Pickens was 
saved from their hands by the gallant and 
determined resistance of Lieutenant Slem- 
mer. “A Rebel Attack on Pickins,” and 
‘its futility, are set forth in the cartoon of 
a Confederate officer gnawing bones. 

Events crowded each other quickly; 
early February saw the organization of 
the Confederate States of America, the 
adoption of a constitution, the selection of 
a flag, and the election of executive officers 
—men shrewd, resolute, and firm, familiar 
with the principles and machinery of 
government in cabinet, and also (in the 
case of Mr. Davis, at least) familiar with 
the conduct and command of an army in 
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the field. Readers whose memories reach 
back to those days will recall the vauntings 
of ex-Senator Wigfall, of Texas, constant 
and enthusiastic as they were, concerning 
the future achievements of the rebel Presi- 
dent. (No. 12.) The envelopes depict 
Mr. Wigfall in a moment of conviction, 
describing Mr. Davis at the head of a 
victorious Confederate army, sacking 
Washington, driving Mr. Lincoln and his 
cabinet in hot haste from the Capitol, then 
striking terror into the North, blockading 
rts, capturing ships, and burning cities. 
The only fault with these impassioned pre- 
dictions was that they were never verified. . 
But these boastings were typical of the 
prevalent sentiment and utterances in the 
seceding States. The Richmond Inquirer 
dec that President Davis would 
“soon march a triumphant army through 
North Carolina and Virginia into Wash- 
ington,” and three months later the en- 
velopes give us a striking commentary on 
the foregoing prophecies. (No. 13.) 
Meanwhile Congress spent the winter in 
discussing schemes of compromise. “In 
general, the attitude of the North was such 
that the seceders cherished a strong hope 
of accomplishing their purpose without 
war,” writes John Fiske. He adds: “A 
great many people at the North seemed 
ready to surrender almost anything to 
avoid bloodshed; all sorts of weak sugges- 
tions were made by men usually bold and 
firm.” A rebuke to these pusillanimous 
and mercenary expedients is offered in the 
following characterization of the Peace 
Convention of 1861 as an “Infernal 
Machine Found at Washington.” The 
envelope pictures the Speaker’s desk with 
a scroll labeled “ Compromise ” half un- 
rolled, thus disclosing “ Southern Rights,” 
“Crittenden,” “ Vallandigham,” “Copper- : 
heads,” and other names s tive, to the 
active patriots at least, of half-heartedness. 
Also, the constant changes rung on “ Let 
me alone ” served to convey reproof to the 
supineness of the North at this time, as 
well as to caricature the modest demand 
of President Davis in his first message to 
the Confederate- Congress, March 1861, 
saying, “All we ask is to be let alone.” 
“The Boo-hooing Boy” depicts Jeff Davis 
erying, “J should think I might be let 
alone.” But a more effective cartoon is 
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one of Jeff Davis shaking a tree of fruit 
which he intends gathering into a “ Se- 
cession” basket; eight apples have fallen 
to the ground and another, one labeled 
“ Virginia,” is just falling. One can see 
that he covets such fruit as New York and 
Illinois, when Winfield Scott calls from 
the distance, “ Leave that tree, you ras- 
cal!” To which Jeff replies, “ Let me 
alone, won’t you? I want nothing but the 
rights of my section.” (No. 14.) 

The ancient commonwealth of Virginia 
hesitated long as to the policy she would 
pursue in reference to secession. Many 

tent considerations bound her to the old 

nion with which all her most glorious 
and honorable associations were connected. 
The stormy debates on the subject were 
recognized on the envelopes. “ Virginia 
in 1776” was “Mother of Statesmen.” 
But “ Virginia in 1861” presents a scene 
of wild disorder. When, however, Vir- 
ginia seceded, on the 18th of April, a solid 
block of forty counties in the western part 
of the State broke away because of loyal 
sentiment toward the Union. This event 
brought out an envelope with the taunt, 
“ Dictator Jeff tinding he cannot have the 
whole of Virginia concludes to take only 
a part.” And again, we see the wolf (J. 
D.) carrying off the chickens (Tennessee 
and Virginia) by the light of the moon, 
“To Dixie’s Land.” (No. 15.) 

The misfortunes of the Old Dominion 
are admirably depicted by representing 
the State as a crippled old woman. On 
her back is the fighting-ground of the rival 
armies; men carrying the Stars and 
Stripes are clambering up one side by 
means of ladders, while men with the Con- 
federate flag are clambering up the other 
side in the same manner. Over the car- 
toon is the declaration of Governor 
Pickens, “ You may plant your seeds in 
peace, for old Virginia will have to bear 
the brunt of the battle.” Underneath the 
figure are the words: “ Poor old simple 
Virginia.” (No. 16.) 

A little later in the progress of events, 
a new element in the misfortunes of the 
State appears in these words, added to the 
above, “ While Massa tends to de fightin’ 
dis hot weather, dis counterband darkie 
and his fambly will spend de summer 
down to Ole P’int Comfort.” During the 


months of June and July of that eventful 
year, Mr. Dana of the New York Tribune 
adopted as a standing head-line a phrase 
used .by a special contributor, and thus 
“On to Richmond!” became the catch- 
word of popular clamor for immediate 
action by the North. The next envelope 
here illustrated recalls that, and also the 
tragic fate of the young hero, Ellsworth, 
on the first invasion of “the sacred soil 
of Virginia” in May. Sometimes the 
picturesque zouave, representing a pecu- 
liar arm of the service, whose name, disci- 
pline, and history constitute one of the 
military novelties of the nineteenth 
century, marched “To Washington via 
Baltimore,” and as the war progressed he 
was bound “ T’o the End of the Rebellion.” 
(No. 17.) 

During the summer appeared cartoons 
of the Secession wolf offering to lead Ken- 
tacky or “any other State” out of the 
Union. (No. 18.) 

The problem of the Border States was 
one of the most difficult with which the 
Covernment had to deal. A concrete ex- 
esnple is furnished by the following con- 
ecption: A cat (Governor Magoffin’s 
neutrality) holds the cock of the walk 
(Uncle Sam), while the Confederate 
eat (J. D.) kills off Uncle Sam’s 
chickens. The position of Missouri in the 
field of war was extremely important. 
While the majority of her people were 
decidedly opposed to secession, the State 
Government favored it. Hence the follow- 
ing cartoons. A picture of a caldron over 
a fire, and a cat using the tip of her tail 
for tasting, is explained: “ Missouri, tast- 
ing Secession Soup, gets burnt, and thinks 
she won’t go in.” Another, expressive of 
the desire of the Confederacy, represents 
Jeff Davis bound for the White House, in 
the distance. He is mounted on a mule 
and seated at the extreme rear of the 
animal. Miss Ouri, like little Sallie 
Waters of the old rhymes, sits weeping by 
the roadside, and Jeff is saying patroniz- 
ingly, “ Why don’t you get on behind?” 
(No. 19.) ie 

There is always “ gall in the ink” of 
the multitude of designs typifying the 
spirit of Secession. “ The First Secession- 
ist ” is the Devil, with horned head, scaly 
hody, and fluky tail.’ The Devil, from a 
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dish of “ Treason ” water blows “ Seces- 
sion ” soap-bubbles. 

The man who conceived the “ Con- 
federate States of America” is repre- 
sented by a figure of absurd pretensions 
with “no top to his head.” 

A monkey surgeon with a “ Secession ” 
saw is amputating the tail of a mouse. 

With his eye on Washington, Jeff Davis, 
in cocked hat and military dress of scru- 
pulous exactness, is unconscious of the 
way he sits in his saddle, or in what direc- 
tion his lean nag “ Secession ” is carrying 
him. “Secession Cavalry” are Confed- 
erate officers perched on backs of negroes 
running along briskly. 

The field of classic mythology is rarely 
laid under tribute by these envelope 
artists, yet here is a significant allusion. 
“The Hercules of 1861 ” is General Scott 
wielding the “Union” club against the 
hydra-headed monster “ Secession.” ‘The 
several heads bear such names as Toombs, 
Stephens, Davis, Beauregard, ‘Twiggs, 
Pickens, and Floyd. (No. 20.) 

One of the best of the cartoons expres- 
sive of the contempt in which the Con- 
federate Government was held at the 
North, represents Alexander H. Stephens, 
who was the Speaker of the House of the 
Southern Confederacy in 1861. The 
figure is a monkey, the face a caricature 
of that of Stephens. His familiar gray 

at-coat hangs over the chair, and lying 

side him is his cocked hat, with an 
adornment added in the way of a peacock 
feather. (No. 21.) 

The “ Secession Trap,” with John Bull 

tting his foot in it, reminds us that the 

itter feeling against England in those 
days sought frequent expression. 

Soon after the organization of the Con- 
federacy, an important step was taken to 
obtain its recognition as an established 
government by England and France. A 
set of commissioners went abroad to try 
to effect that desirable result. Their 
argument to England was based upon the 
assertion that England must have cotton; 
and in that overwhelming want, which 
could be satisfied by no other countries 
than the Southern States, lay the absolute 
necessity that England should recognize 
the new government and enter into a 
treaty of commerce with it. This was the 


spirit of Southern utterance before the 
war, when, in 1858, John Henry Ham- 
mond said in the Senate “ You dare not 
make war on cotton. No power on earth 
dares make war on it. Cotton is King!” 
borrowing the telling metaphor from the 
title of David Christy’s book published in 
1855—“ Cotton is King; or, Slavery in 
the Light of Political Economy.” In the 
envelope illustration of this theme, the 
poetaster adds his screed to the work of 
the caricaturist. (No. 22.) 

The suspension of the exportation of 
cotton by the Federal blockade of the 
Southern States in 1861, produced an im- 
portant and disastrous effect upon the 
immense manufacturing communities of 
the Old World, and the results were 
intense and varied. Though France and 
England never granted the Confederates 
recognition as an established nation, there 
was constant fear that they would. Louis 
Napoleon was unfriendly to the United 
States, and the Mason and Slidell affair 
demonstrated that the British Govern- 
ment seized the opportunity thus afforded 
to annoy the people of the United States 
in a most critical and troublous moment. 
The envelopes betray this fear of forei 
powers. (No. 23.) Again, John Bull, 
with a load of cotton on his shoulders, 
tries “a perilous feat of horsemanship ” 
—the attempt to ride at once two spirited 
steeds, “ Union” and “Disunion.” In 
one, the British lion is bearing his queen, 
and approaching him is the-Confederate 
cock bearing aloft the Confederate flag, 
surmounted by a skull and cross-bones. 
The rooster is demanding, “ Now, won’t 
you recognize us?” The words, “ Victoria 
Rex thinks better of it, and won’t recog- 
nize traitors or harbor pirate-eers ” indi- 
cate satisfaction at England’s partial 
reformation of attitude. 

Rudely literal as these glimpses of war- 
time days are, like an etching upon a tile, 
yet there is a quaint charm about them. 
Would you know how “the Southern 
Clergy are so wonderfully assisted in find- 
ing Scriptural authority for Secession and 
Treason, and the divine ordination of 
slavery?” ‘The envelope shows you Meph- 
istopheles turning the Book for a clergy- 
man in gown and surplice. Are you in 
doubt as to the popular hero of the hour? 
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His portrait is sure to appear. G. B. Mc- 
Clellan is “ The Liberator of Western Vir- 
ginia.” (No. 24.) 

Amid the drapery of flags, and the in- 
signia of justice, General Scott’s fine face 
is seen with laconic comment beneath, 
“The right man in the right place.” 
When Scott, the bulldog, keeps guard over 
the choice morsel of meat labeled “ Wash- 
ington,” no words are necessary to de- 
scribe the discomfiture of the terrier 
(Davis) (No. 25), nor when Jeff finds 
all moves checkmated in the game of chess 
he is playing with Scott. 

The cock-eye of General B. F. Butler 
in his portrait speaks volumes. 

. Still another reminds us of the new 
definition of “contraband ” furnished by 
General Butler at Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, May 24, 1861, when the Confeder- 
ate major claimed the rendition of three 
fugitive slaves. “I retain these negroes 
as contraband of war, and have set them 
to work inside the fortress.” (No. 26.) 

A jolly negro holding a black pickanin- 
ny is singing one of the popular Bowery 
songs of the day :— 


“Him fader’s hope, 
Him mudder’s joy, 
Him darling little 
Contraband boy!” 


A contraband barricade of kneeling 
darkies armed with farm utensils are 
covered by the leveled bayonets of Federal 
troops behind them. As the Confederates 
approach, they are met with the Federal 
taunt, “ Come and get your property.” 

“ A Southern Gorilla ” recalls that dark 
phase of guerrilla warfare so disgraceful 
to those concerned. The words accom- 
panying the picture are a supposedly 
popular Southern utterance :— 


O for a nigger, and O for a whip! 

O for a cocktail, and O for a nip! 

O for a shot at old Greeley and Beecher! 

O for a crack at a Yankee school-teacher! 
O for a captain, and O for a ship! 

O for a cargo of niggers each trip! 

And so he kept O-ing for all he had not, 

Not contented for owing for all that he’d got. 


There is yet another phase of war-time 
to be spoken of here. Think of the heart 
sacrifice of a million Rachels, mothers, 
daughters, wives, sisters, and lovers, of 
those who gave their lives to the great 


cause. The flowers of battle are not 
always crimson. Some of them are white 
as snow. One of them has its roots in the 
soil whereby the nation lives—the love of 
home, which is the origin of the love of 
country. The envelopes picture the scenes 
in camp on letter-days; also, the diffi- 
culties surrounding the writing of letters 
home. 

The faithful watcher sewing by lamp- 
light with constant thoughts for the 
absent ones, proved an inspiration to 
many a homesick soldier whose heart 
turned longingly to those at home. (No. 
27.) 

Here is an energetic woman tying her 
bonnet strings and announcing, “I have 
no one to send. Ill go myself and nurse 
the sick.” Their names adorn no calendar 
of saints, but the benedictions of thou- 
sands of pain-weary, fevered, despairing 
men followed them. 

The pretty dumpling of a woman with 
snowy neck and dimpled arms, standing 
at the pantry-table wielding the rolling- 
pin and preparing a batch of pies for the 
oven, preaches a homely gospel of content 
and service—“ If I cannot fight, I can 
feed those who do.” 

During all the four years of that sad 
and terrible struggle that engaged the 
energies of a nation, the envelopes made 
record of the great men, political institu- 
tions, administrations, parties, intrigues 
of politicians, theories and policies of 
government; in short, the things that 
men saw and talked about; that produced 
material for the newspapers; the threads 
out of which historians wove their varied 
records. Does all this driftwood floating 
on the surface seem a trivial expression of 
the tide of national life? It is more than 
that. It shows that arrayed on one side 
of the struggle was hatred of democracy, 
hatred of labor, hatred of the idea of 
human equality, and hatred of the rapidly 
growing free institutions of our country; 
on the other, love of country, love of the 
flag, love of human freedom. 

And love is stronger than hate in any 
contest. | 


One far-off day in April, 1862, a 
Northern soldier plucked a rose of a hun- 
dred leaves, climbing to the height of 
twenty feet in the warm air of a Tennessee 
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village. It lies upon the table as I write, 
a withered but an eloquent witness of 
those days of doubt and sadness. -A faint 
fragrance yet breathes from it; in the 

tals nearest its heart a tender blush still 
omen ‘It speaks of “A power divine 
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which moves to good; only its laws 
endure.” A fairer flower of the Civil War 
than this rose in its original beauty, still 
lives to-day and blossoms in all weathers, 
and beautifies the whole land,—it is called 
the flower of Fraternity. (No. 28.) 


PRETTY MAUD 


ORLORN little Maud, 'neath the shadows 
| Of. a gnarled old linden-tree, 
With her blue eyes full of longing, 

Gazed afar on the summer sea. 


Not a sail came in from the offing, 
To startle the gulls in the bay, 

But afar to the dim horizon 
They sailed, and melted away. 


A breeze veered round from the westward, 
But brought not a ghost of a ship, 
And with sea-foam the waves were covered, 

And with trembling, the maiden’s lip. 


‘‘Alas, he will come back to me never, 
For I sent him in pride away; 


Two years? 


O, I know it’s a hundred, 


Yes, a hundred this very day. 


“QO forever and ever and ever, 
I’ve watched by the great wide sea. 
Would I were dead, aye dead and buried, 
For nobody cares for me!” 


‘Pretty Maud!” piped a voice from the larches,— 
But she bowed her bright head in pain,— 
‘“O robin, you mock me, you mock me, 
I never shall hear it again.” 


‘Pretty Maud! Pretty Maud!” close beside her 
In the olden-time accents sweet, 

Startled the care from her forehead 
And shook all the tears from her cheek. 


Conway North. 
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By SARAH 


OSES were under discussion at Mrs. 
Fenwick’s dinner. It was quite a 
remarkable fact that no two of the 

ten guests had coincided in a preference. 

“Which is your favorite rose, Miss 
Sylvia?” asked Gerald Benton of Sylvia 
Stanley who was seated at his right. 

“The wild Castilian,” she answered 

romptly. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because I love it!” she said with 
girlish enthusiasm. “There were hedges 
of Castilian roses on the ranch where I 
was born. The mere mention of one now, 
reminds me of birds and butterflies, and 
fields of poppies, and skies that were 
always blue, and sunshine that never went 
behind the clouds, and fairies, and a 
thousand other delightful things belong- 
ing to my happy childhood.” 

The unconscious pathos of her reply 
touched Benton’s heart,—most things 
about Sylvia did touch his heart,—but he 
said lightly, “ You don’t have to strain 
your memory much to get back to your 
childhood.” 

“No,” she answered simply; “’t is not 
so long ago, but the rose-hedges seem very 
far away.” 

“I hope the blue skies and sunshine are 
still within reach, and that the birds and 
butterflies have n’t all flown away.” He 
spoke in a low, sympathetic tone. 

“They are probably all within reach, 
but—” she abruptly stopped speaking. 
In the interval preceding a change of 
topic a momentary silence had encom- 
passed the table, and ten pairs of eyes and 
ears were involuntarily, perhaps un- 
consciously, directed toward Sylvia, who 
suddenly became distressingly self-con- 
scious. Benton adroitly shielded her and 
created a diversion, by addressing an ir- 
relevant remark across the table to Miss 
Leigh, whose glance, he observed, was 
fixed with a peculiar intentness on 
Sylvia’s face. 

The following day Miss Stanley re- 
ceived a box of Castilian roses. The hand- 
-writing of the address was unfamiliar to 
her, and there was no card with the 
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flowers. Doubtless the florist had stupidly 
lost or forgotten it. “ But that is imma- 
terial,” she reflected, “ for, of course, Mr. 
Benton sent them.” Her cheeks rivaled 
the roses in color as she bent over them. 

When his name was announced that 
evening,—it was announced most even- 
ings,—she detained him longer than usual 
while she consulted her mirror. Mean- 
time, the young man contemplated with 
a puzzled expression a jar of Castilian 
roses on the drawing-room table. This 
expression deepened into something very 
much like a frown when, turning to greet 
Sylvia, he observed one of the same 
variety in her hair. Seeing that he had 
noticed the flowers, she at once gracefully 
thanked him for them. 

“But please don’t think that I was 
hinting for them last night,’ she added 
apologetically. 

“T never took a hint in my life,” he 
said evasively. “ But perhaps in speaking 
of fairies you unconsciously thought a 
fairy wish; and you know a fairy wish 
always comes true.” 

“ Provided the godmother has first been 
duly. conciliated,” she said with a laugh. 
“But I can’t recall an instance in my 
fairy-books, where a godfather had any- 
thing to do with the fulfillment of a wish. 
Joking aside, where did you find these 
roses? I never saw a Castilian rose here 
in San Francisco.” 

Benton might truthfully have answered, 
“Nor I,” for he had wasted hours that 
day going from florist to florist in a vain 
search for these very flowers, which a 
more fortunate man had found and—lost. 
He rapidly reviewed the situation and de- 
termined to take chances. Had it not 
been for a curious complication, Sylvia— 
he always dropped the formal prefix in 
thinking of Gan-weelll have had a 
double supply; as it happened, his offer- 
ing was deferred,— that was all. More- 
over, he could not disavow the gift now 
without embarrassing the recipient, which 
last reason alone certainly justified so 
small a white lie. He was sorry for the 
other man, of eourse, and sorry to have to 
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tell even a white lie; but he mentally 
vowed restitution and said in reply to her 

uestion, “ They came from a place where 

ey grow in hedges, where the skies are 
always blue, and the sunshine never goes 
behind the clouds.” Observing the sensi- 
tive color come into her face as she recog- 
nized her own words, he added gently, 
“Why were you so embarrassed last 
night ? ” 

_ “ Because,” she replied with renewed 
embarrassment, “ those people were listen- 
ing, and doubtless thought me silly. May- 
be you did too, for that matter?” 

“Silly!” he protested. “On the con- 
trary, you presented to my mind a most 
charming picture. All day I’ve had 
visions of a happy little girl playing with 
birds and butterflies. Tell me some more 
about her, for we are now safe from eaves- 
droppers.” 

“ Happy little girls haven’t much to 
tell,” she said. “ But in return. for your 
roses I’ll take you, if you:wish, to the 
spot where my roses grew.” 

‘Benton winced. 
- As simply and naturally as a child, she 
told him of her happy child-life and of 
her sad twice-orphaned girlhood, In the 
recital she unconsciously revealed much 
of her inner life—so much, that Benton’s 
white lie assumed in his eyes exaggerated 
He denounced himself as a 

iar, and even a thief; for he well knew 
that Sylvia*had fallen under the enchant- 
ment of the rose which he had stolen from 
another man. The situation was becom- 
ing complicated. He could neither recede 
nor advance; confess neither his duplicity 
nor his love. lo gonfess his love or seek 
hers under thesescircumstances, seemed 
like resorting to hypnotism, or, worse yet, 
to a trick. 

He spent a restless night,—for, waking 
or sleeping, he was stifled by Castilian 
roses. As a lawyer, Benton had dealt with 
knotty problems, but they seemed simple 
in comparison with those now confronting 
him in what he humorously designated 
the “Castilian-rose Case.” Again and 
again he asked himself: “ Who sent those 
roses? Why did he send them? Where 
did he find them? ” 

Besides his host and himself there were 
three men present at Mrs. Fenwick’s din- 
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ner,—De Valle, Alexander, and Hereford, 
—all friends of Sylvia’s, whom he had 
occasionally met at her house. Reviewing 
them, he was forced to admit that the first 
two were rather formidable rivals, De 
Valle, being the richest man of his ac- 
quaintance, and Alexander the most popu- 
lar. He knew nothing of Hereford, except 
that he was a champion golf-player and 
that he lived in San Rafael. 

“By Jove!” he mentally ejaculated, 
“T believe this is the clew to the situation. 
San Rafael is the garden of roses; un- 
doubtedly Hereford is the man. Ill bet 
he brought those roses across the bay him- 
self this morning—they probably thrust 
themselves into his hand at his very door, 
lucky dog!” Having reached this sage 
conclusion, he fell asleep. 

The following day Benton and Here- 
ford lunched together at the University 
Club—not by chance. As they parted, 
Hereford said cordially, “ Why can’t you 
spend next Sunday with me in San 

fael ? ” 

After a moment’s deliberation Benton 
replied, “ Very well—with pleasure.” 

“So far, good!” he thought. “Ill at 
least find out where the roses grow.” 
Beyond this he had made no progress in 
his investigations; for he had felt so 
idiotically self-conscious whenever he had 
approached the tantalizing subject that he 
had invariably receded. | 

There were fresh roses in Sylvia’s hair, 
fresh roses in the vase when he-called upon 
her Saturday evening. He had not seen 
her in the interval. Benton was savage 
with jealousy and resentment. It was 
insufferable presumption on the part of 
Hereford to send flowers anonymously to 
Sylvia, and he ought to be thrashed for his 
impertinence! Then a horrible suspicion 
crept into his heart. Maybe the second 
supply had not been sent anonymously. 
In fact, it was illogical to suppose that it 
had been; for what could any man expect 
to gain by persistently making love in 
such an impertinent fashion? Hence 


Sylvia had thanked him sarcastically, feel- 
ing that he was both a knave and a fool. 
Well, he would brave it out now rather 
than confess because he had been driven 
into a corner. 
cur he must appear in her eyes! 


But what a contemptible 
Why 


Where the 


the deuce could n’t that fellow have let well 
enough alone? A thousand possibilities 
and contingencies flashed through his 
brain, and they combined to make him 
as nearly irritable as a well-bred man 
could be in a woman’s presence. Assum- 
ing that Sylvia was amusing herself at his 
expense, he resented her gentle effort to 
mollify him, whereupon she resented his 
attitude. 

The evening was a dismal failure and 
he left early, to meet Hereford at the 
threshold going in as he went out. Had 
Benton been as ingenious in devising a 
pretext as his forefathers might have been 
under similar conditions, he would have 
challenged Hereford on the spot to mortal 
combat. As it was, he acknowledged his 
rival’s cordial greeting with a formal salu- 
tation, and the next morning telegraphed 
his regrets that he could not keep his en- 
gagement with him. 

After this episode, each call that Benton 
made upon Sylvia but served to widen the 
breach between them, until their former 
subtile, undefined relations had vanished, 
leaving nothing between them but a 
formal acquaintance. More than once he 
had nearly succumbed to the charm of her 
sweet personality, when his glance chanced 
to fall upon fresh roses in the vase,—never 
any more in her hair,—whereupon he was 
instantly encompassed by “ myriads of 
blue devils ” that obscured his vision and 
nearly drove him insane. 

Sometimes he seriously felt that his 
mind was impaired, for, like a horribly 
insistent refrain, he saw, heard, thought 
of nothing but Castilian roses and Sylvia. 
His vow of restitution was still unful- 
filled; for realizing that duplication 
would make his position more than ever 
ridiculous, he had made no effort to find 
the spot where the roses grew. 

One day, endeavoring to walk off his 
depression, Benton strolled into the Presi- 
dio, where he unexpectedly came upon 
Hereford and Mary Leigh. Entirely un- 
aware of the presence of a third party, 
she was fastening in Hereford’s button- 
hole a rose—a Castilian rose—which ‘she 
had evidently just cut from a hedge of 
them, growing near an adjacent adobe 
wall. He could not see Hereford’s face 
nor hear what he said, but Miss Leigh’s 
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blushes and downcast eyes were so sug- 
gestive that Benton intuitively withdrew. 
Having thus satisfied the scruples of a 
gentleman, the man gave rein to the 
riotous, ferocious thoughts within him. 

“So this is where the roses grow,” he 
thought. Then he asked himself, “ What 
the devil does Hereford mean by carryi 
fiowers from one woman to another?” 
He indignantly remembered the rose in 
Sylvia’s hair. “‘ By Heavens! if he ’s been 
playing fast and loose with her heart I ’ll 
kill him like the dog that he is! ” 

Presently Benton heard a. merry 
whistle, and glancing in the direction 
whence the sound came, he saw Hereford 
walking briskly down the road alone. 

“T’ll stop his infernal whistling!” he 
thought, and with set teeth he impulsively 
started after Hereford to demand an ex- 
planation, forgetting, in his anger, that he 
had n’t the shadow of a right to constitute 
himself Sylvia’s champion. 

He was suddenly brought to a standstill 
by Miss Leigh, who unexpectedly emerged 
from somewhere. Benton had forgotten 
her proximity. 

“I’m glad to see you at last, Mr. Ben- 
ton,” she said hospitably, naturally in- 
ferring that he had come to the Presidio, 
where her father was stationed, for the 
express purpose of calling upon her. She 
turned toward her father’s house. Mean- 
time Hereford—still whistling—pursued 
his way back to the city. With a tremen- 
dous effort Benton recovered his self-con- 
trol. 

“ Don’t let ’s go indoors,” he protested ; 
“it’s a sin to waste such a view,” and he 
pointed to the sunlit Golden Gate. 

She assented, and with apparent aim- 
lessness he led the way back to the adobe 
wall. Professional instinct came to his 
rescue,—order evolved out of chaos. By 
the time that they had compassed the 


short distance he had formulated a plan 


of procedure. He now recalled to mind 
the expression in Miss Leigh’s eyes when 
at that eventful dinner he had deliberately 
diverted them from Sylvia’s face. He also 
remembered the forgotten circumstance 
that Hereford had been seated next to 
Miss Leigh on that occasion. He did not 
know what significance to attach to these 
facts, but he determined to find out. 
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“Come of it what may,” he thought, 
“I’m going to ferret out this mystery 
now, on this very spot.” 

Benton entertained some unusual 
theories about women, to the application 
of which he largely ascribed a very suc- 
cessful career. He not only felt implicit 
faith in their intuitions, but in their dis- 
cretion. He believed that, when trusted, 
they could keep secrets. He now deliber- 
ated how far he might confide in Mary 
Leigh without jeopardizing Hereford’s 


cause with her, for he did not propose to _ 


interfere unnecessarily with that love 
affair. 

As he approached the wall he said 
unconcernedly, “I didn’t know that 
Castilian roses could be found on this 
side of the bay.” 

“They probably can’t be found outside 
of the -Presidio,’” Miss Leigh replied; 
““but they seem very appropriate to adobe 
walls.” 

They exchanged a few more general re- 
marks on the subject, then he said boldly, 
“By the way, do you remember at Mrs. 
Fenwick’s dinner that Miss Stanley ex- 

ressed a preference for this especial 
rose?” Without waiting for her reply, he 
continued, “With your permission, I 
should like to sut a few of these for her.” 

Instead of the polite acquiescence that 
such a request might naturally have 
elicited, she asked, with her eyes full on 
his face, “ Have you ever seen any Cas- 
tilian roses at Miss Stanley’s? ” 

Instead of disconcerting him, the ques- 
tion restored his self-confidence—relieved 
him of any sense of responsibility. 
“Whatever the outcome,” he reflected, 
“she’s brought it on herself.” 

Following her example, he answered her 
question by asking another, “Can you 
keep a secret, Miss Leigh? ” 

“ Sometimes,” she ‘replied, “ provided 
that I’m not asked by too many people to 
keep the same one.” 

Benton laughed, and said, “ I ’1]1 guaran- 
tee that you don’t hear this but once; for 
it’s a professional secret. It’s in con- 


nection with an interesting and extremely 
complicated case, in which I find myself 
compelled to call in assistant counsel.” 

“T don’t see how I can help you,” Miss 
Leigh protested, “for I’m not a lawyer, 
—in fact, I detest women lawyers.” 
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laughed unrestrainedly. 
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“T think you can help me, neverthe- 
less.” 

Then he told her his story—told it - 
without reservation, barring the name and 
identity of his rival. 

Without interruption she listened to the 
end, then said, with a nervous embarrassed 
manner, “I humbly ask your forgiveness, 
Mr. Benton.” 

“Why should you ask my forgive- 
ness?” Benton asked in utter astonish- 
ment. 

“ Because,” she said, dropping her eyes, 
“TI sent those roses. I’m your rival— 
’m the anonymous lover.” 

“You!” he exclaimed, completely be- 
wildered. “I don’t understand—” 

“I didn’t suppose that you would,’ 
she answered, blushing uncomfortably ; 
“and the worst of it is that you will not 
understand any better after I explain, 
because, being a man, you can’t fathom 
the intricate complexities of a woman’s 
heart.” She hesitated a moment, then con- 
tinued: “ Sometimes, though perhaps in- 
frequently, one woman conceives for 
another an extravagant, idolatrous sort of 
a fancy that is unlike any other affection 
—a sentiment usually built upon ideality ; 
hence rarely confessed and yet more rarely 
reciprocated. In fact, there is a niche 
built in a woman’s heart for this especial 
idol that she may worship it in secret. 
This peculiar form of hero worship 
does n’t usually last long, but the attack 
* likely to be very severe while it does 
ast.” 

Miss Leigh’s sense of humor relieved the 
situation, in some degree, of its awkward- 
ness, but she avoided Benton’s eye as she 
continued: “I enthroned Sylvia Stanley 
on my shrine, and, to cut a long story 
short, my romantic notions ran away with 
my common sense.” 

The fairy godmother recurred to Ben- 
ton’s memory, and, in spite of strenuous 
efforts to maintain his gravity, the ridicu- 
lousness of the affair overcame him. He 
Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was the most tactful thing 
that he could have done; for Miss Leigh 
laughed also until tears of merriment 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Half hysterically and with hot blushes 
she concluded: “A lover is the best cure 
for this form of idolatry, for he won’t 
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tolerate any idol but himself. I’m re- 
covering from my recent attack, so help 
yourself to the roses as long as they last. 
Sylvia need never know that they did n’t 
ull come from you.” 

Delicately inferring her wish, Benton 
answered, regardless of future complica- 
tions—he could not act otherwise: “ Syl- 
via shall never know.” He then asked 
audaciously, “Is Hereford the icono- 
clast ? ” 

“ How did you know? ” she asked, sur- 

rised in turn. 
_ “T?ve learned a good many things sub 
rosa.” 

That evening Benton carried roses from 
one woman to another. 

“Thank you,” Sylvia said simply. She 
then walked across the room and with the 
air of a priestess at the sacrificial altar, 
she laid his offering on the glowing coals. 

In wonderment Benton asked, “ Why 
did you do that?” 

“To exorcise the demon invoked by 
Castilian roses.” 

“That ’s not a bad idea,” he said. 
“I’ve felt for a long time that they were 
bewitched.” 

She did not reply. 

When nothing remained of the flowers 
but a faint perfume and a handful of 


ashes of roses, Sylvia turned to Benton 
inquiringly, her eyes seeking the explana- 
tion that her tongue would not solicit. 

Looking straight into her eyes, but feel- 
ing like a hypocrite, Benton said: 
“you ’ve known for a long time, Sylvia, 
that I love you; but you don’t know why 
have n’t told you so—nor can I now ex- 
= my silence. I won a case to-day that 

as caused me much anxiety, for my life’s 
happiness hung upon the issue. The case 
was settled out of | the courts, entirely to 
my satisfaction, but it involves a secret 
which I can’t disclose, for it isn’t m 
to tell.” He hesitated a moment, and 
then continued: “ Professional men must 
have secrets, even from their wives. Be 
my wife and I’ll swear to you, on my 
honor, that you ’ll never regret your con- 
fidence. Will you trust me?” 

Pride, love, and intensely human 
curiosity fought for mastery in Sylvia’s 
heart, and Benton, who knew that he was 
asking a great deal, felt his heart beat 
uncomfortably fast as he observed the 
struggle. She had a perfect right to de- 
mand an explanation—it was her due; 
but when he saw pride and curiosity 
weighing heavily in the balance against 
love, he threw a kiss into the scales and— 
love won. 
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AIR Statues! blind ye look, but full within 
Of vision more than mortal eyes can show; 
A race ye seem of some transcendent kin, 
Remote from our dim lot of joy and woe. 
Yet human hands could frame you, such the power 
In man to rise beyond his own weak hour. 
Edward Wilbur Mason. 


REMINISCENCES OF ‘‘BIG RAVINE” 


By WILLIAM K. McGREW 


NFORTUNATELY for the inter- 
est of the story to those whose 
literary tastes imperiously demand 
& love plot, the element of romance was 
virtually non-existent among the scenes 
and events of the early mining days in 
California. Conditions revealed only the 
rugged side of the human character. Soft- 
ness and refinement made a sorry present- 
ment in the semi-barbarous apparel of a 
miner. They had no affinities in the 
receuil of the reeking saloon, the gam- 
bling-den, or the lair of the courtesan. The 
day’s record was made up of commonplace 
events varying but little in detail. Life, 
though nomadic, was drearily monoto- 
nous. A mere change of locality brought 
no change in social environment. The 
history of to-day was printed on types that 
were set yesterday. A rich strike caused a 
momentary impulse, and a murder or two 
more at the gambling-table or in a drunk- 
en brawl made but little impression, 
though assassination for plunder was con- 
dignly dealt with. Sunday was observed in 
a way ; it was a busier day among the mer- 
chants, saloon-keepers, and gamblers. The 
-honest miner laid aside his pick and 
shovel, the swish of the rocker and long- 
tom ceased, and the voice of prayer and 
raise fromi some quiet quarter mingled 
aintly with the murmur of traffic, 
revelry, and vice. Strange medleys, these 
mining-camps. 

Still there was salt in the mixture. A 
thin moral stream, re-enforced by a per- 
vading instinct of-self-preservation, said 
to lawlessness, “ Thus far shalt thou come, 
but no farther,” and an unwritten law 
gave short shrift to the shedder of inno- 
cent blood. Romance found no place in 
this hard social concrete. One must look 
to Bret Harte’s apocrypha for knightly 
chivalry among the Sierra in those days. 

Those still living who made Auburn 
their base of mining operations in the 
winter of 1849-50, will recall what was 
known as “ Big Ravine ”—a deep hollow 
between two spurs of the foothills north- 
west of the town, that had its brief day of 
prominence among the placers of the 


middle district of California. Auburn 
was then literally in its swaddling-clothes. 
‘Tents and cloth houses of varied construc- 
tion presented a renaissance of the patri- 
archal period. Yet there was an assertive 
arrogance in the assumption, without 
letters-patent, of the title of “Auburn 
City,” but the “ City” being palpably an 
unearned increment of its nomenclature, 
soon fell into disuse. The meeting-house 
was a tent; the residences and stores were 
all tents; the post-office was a tent; and 
the courthouse or alcalde’s office was a 
tent. An imposing shed occupied by the 
firm of Walkup & Wyman, dealers in 
general merchandise, enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the only frame structure in 
the “ City.” 

If all roads did not lead to Auburn, that 
which did claimed almost a monopoly of 
the travel from Sacramento,—not that 
Auburn was the objective point of the 
entire volume, but it was a distributing 
center from which the tide trickled away 
in rivulets to Illinois Town, Murderer’s 
Bar, and other diggings on the north and 
middle forks of the American River and 
the rich deposits on Bear River and Clear 
Creek. Only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the stream eddied at the embryo 
capital of the future Placer County. e 
human drift represented every nationality 
and every phase of the human character 
—good, bad, and indifferent. The bad 
were very bad—men who farm the soil of 
iniquity, who sow tares among the wheat, 
who live by debasing the instincts of their 
fellows, and prey upon those whom they 
have disarmed. The penal colonies of 
European nations gave their contribution 
of criminal force, and it was a baleful gift. 
There were a few females, but with very 
rare exceptions they were sirens who smile 
only to lure men to destruction, and who 
take tribute at the gates of death. 


It was in February, 1850, that three 
newcomers pitched their tent in Big 
Ravine, about three-quarters of a mile 
below Auburn. They were not partners, 
in the general sense of the term; they 
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simply tented and messed together, but 
worked independently of each other. Tom 
Newman, the eldest, was an Arkansas 
lawyer, a hardshell Baptist exhorter, and 
he had been, at home, a justice of the 

ce, and at one time a school-teacher. 

e was altogether a unique character,— 
about forty years of age, though he looked 
much older, rather below medium in 
stature, and correspondingly thin. He was 
most excruciatingly cross-eyed, and had a 
squint which when brought into action 
engaged every muscle of his face and 
made wrinkles and crow’s-feet until they 
had become fixtures. It was impossible 
ever to tell which way he was looking, or 
from his features what mood he was in. 
You might think he was contemplating 
the distant hills with a smile on his 
countenance, while in reality he would be 
angrily scrutinizing your face. He im- 
pressed one with a belief that he was 
scrupulously honest—with mental reserva- 
tions. Never was man better cut out for 
a hypocrite. Tom smiled but never 
laughed—at least, he seemed to smile, and 
his irrepressible tendency to quote Latin 
phrases and poetry won for him the credit 
of being brimful of erudition. 

The two other members of the party 
were young men but little past the age of 
majority. “Aleck” was from Texas, the 
son of a planter, and “ Mac” was a Buck- 
eye from Cincinnati. 

A few steps away from their tent was 
another belonging to a trio from the State 
of New York,—Jabez Bloss, a homeo- 
pathic physician and the son of a physi- 
cian of the same school, and his youn 
friend Quackenbush, both from Troy, a 
another young man, whose name might 
have been Smith or something else, but 
to all except his two companions he was 
known only as “ Ho-Bab,” from Ticonde- 
roga. They also were new arrivals. These 
two groups formed a little community to 
themselves. 

From “ Jabez ” to “ Jabe ” was a facile 
transition, and Bloss had the benefit of it. 
He used to say that the only grudge he 
bore his parents was for giving him the 
ugliest name that could be invented. Jabe 
was one of those genial spirits who live 
up to the law of adaptation. He made the 
best of everything. He wore collegiate 
honors without ostentation, and, though 


quite young, had done some service for 
the Federal Government in connection 
with geological and botanical commis- 
sions. Nature seemed an open book to 
bim, yet he was extremely modest in the 
display of his acquirements. A love of 
adventure had drawn him away from a 
refined home and society to lead a réving 
life and sow whatever he may have had in 
the way of “ wild oats.” 

Mac found congenialities in Jabe, and 
Jabe looked upon Mac as the genius of 
good luck, and they became close friends. 

Several weeks passed with infinitesi- 
mal profit. The few rich pockets that had 
given to Big Ravine its high reputation 
were worked out, and their lucky proprie- 
tors had sought other localities. Old Tom 
delved assiduously in the bed of the gulch, 
and was proud of his work if it showed 
no more than a half-pennyweight of the 
precious metal, and it never did show 
more. 

Aleck, the Texan, fell early in the 
struggle; in fact, he took no part in it. 
His idea of mining was unorthodox,— 
work was not in it. On the morning of 
the fourth day in the ravine, Aleck’s place 
in the mess was found to be vacant. He 
had gone, and with him the few little 
flakes of gold that constituted the ac- 
quired wealth of the party. It was, how- 
ever, nothing to mourn over, for as a help 
about the camp he was worthless, and the 
mite of treasure he took was not worth 
computing. Neither time nor tears were 
wasted over his absence. Tom moralized 
a little, and drew a contrast between Texas 
honesty and the shining qualities of the 
Arkansas article. 

Mac prospected around and struck an 
occasional pocket. Jabe, Quackenbush, 
and Ho-Bab murmured against Provi- 
dence and pronounced Big Ravine a big 
swindle, and old Tom was bankrupt in 
everything except faith in his claim. The 
sweat of labor streamed down his grizzled 
cheek as he toiled at the immovable 
bowlders. During one of these unequal 
contests between active and passive forces, 
Jabe came along, and stopped to watch 
the outcome. Tom straightened up, and, 
mopping his corrugated face with both 
hands, stood facing Jabe, but whether he 
was looking at him or not was a question 
that could not be determined by the testi- 
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mony of his eyes, which seemed to be at 
cross-purposes. 

“ How are you making it Tom? ” asked 
Jabe. 

“T’m all right. Perge modo wm hac 
via!” Tom replied. 

“There ’s only one thing that will pre- 
vent*you from getting it.” 

“What ’s that?” 

“It is n’t there.” 

“Come to our tent to-night and I’ 
show you,” said Tom, and he resumed his 
calisthenics. 

That evening Jabe went over to see 
Tom and hear his report. 

“Well, Tom, how much did you pan 
out to-day?” he inquired. 

“Have n’t quite reached it yet,” said 
Tom; “ but to-morrow will tell a different 
story.” 

“Tom! If hope was gold, you would 
be a rich pocket.” 

“ Nil desperandum,” Tom shouted. 

“ Nil the Devil!” said Jabe. “ Mac is 
the only one in this crowd that finds any- 
thing. He’s like Moses with his rod. 
Wherever he strikes his pick, gold flies up. 
Where is he?” 

“T don’t know. It’s getting late, and 
he has n’t come in yet.” 

“TI hope nothing has happened to him. 
I ’ll lay a wager that he will bring some- 
thing with him.” 

Jabe had hardly uttered these words 
before Mac was heard up in the pine woods 


singing,— 


“O California! there’s the land for me! 
I’m going to Sacramento with my wash- 
bowl on my knee.” 


A few moments later the young Cincin- 
natian arrived carrying his pan half filled 
with dirt. 

“ What have you got there Mac?” Jabe 
asked. | 
“O! nothing,” said Mac, “but some 
sticks and dirt. I’m going to make a 
garden and raise cabbages.” | 

But Jabe and Tom followed him into 
the tent and seized the pan. 

“ G-e-e-ometry!” Jabe shouted, “ it’s 
half-and-half—nearly all gold. Raise 
cabbages! Well, J think so! Where did 
you get that?” 

“(Q! just up the hill on a little flat. I 
guess I ’ve got it all.” 
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“ None of that now!” said Jabe. “ To- 
morrow morning you ’1l go back there and 
you ’ll take me along with you, or there ’Il 
be a coroner’s inquest in these diggings, 
and it won’t be on my body.” 

“Very well,” Mac said laconically as 
he took up the frying-pan containing what 
‘Tom had left for his supper. 

On the following morning while the 
doves were softly cooing their welcome to 
Aurora, Jabe, accoutered with pick and 
pan, was on hand to accompany Mac to 
the new placer. It was a small area nearly 
halfway up the mountain that had been 


either overlooked by prospectors or passed 


us unpromising. Mac resumed operations 
in a narrow ditch, not more than eighteen 
inches wide and half as deep, while Jabe, 
with an eye to big game, commenced to 
sink a shaft a few feet away on the level. 
They worked until about the middle of the 
day when Mac announced that his claim 
had “ petered out.” He had not seen color 
for an hour, but the contents of his pan 
spoke well for his success during the 
former part of the day. 

Jabe had sunk a funnel-shaped hole six 
feet down in the rotten granite bed-rock, 
firm in the belief that under the rock 
would be found the main deposit, but the 
absence of the faintest suggestion of gold, 
apostatized him from his faith, and lea 
ing out of the excavation he dashed his 
pick-ax down into the depths, declaring 
with an expletive that “if Mac should go 
down there, he would take out a fortune 
in less than five minutes.” | 

Evening brought the usual re-union at 
camp. Jabe, Quackenbush, and Ho-Bab 
were inspired with florid and lurid anathe- 
mas for Big Ravine, and hinted at an 
exodus. 

“How long do you propose to worry 
those poor old bowlders?” said Jabe, ad- 
dressing the Arkansas sage. 

Tom focused his eyes somewhere be- 
tween the point of his nose and an 
indefinite pomnt in space, and twisting his 
whole countenance into a hieroglyphic 
puzzle, replied, “Until Heaven’s last 
thunder shakes the world below.” — 

“That is to say that remote posterity 
will carry on the work in honor of the 
memory of its great projector—old Tom 
Newman, from Arkansas,” said Jabe. 

“Remote posterity will be me in this 
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matter. Qui facit per alium, facit per se,” 
Tom replied. 

“ Well Tom, you ’ve got a long lease on 
this hollow. td the Sheriff or the Devil 
should ever come to carry you off, you ’ve 
only to try to look pleasantly at them and 
they won’t stand on the order of their 
going.” 

Tom understood Jabe’s dark allusion to 
his facial beauty and said: “Right! I 
carry exorcism in my face. Conjuro te 
O sceleratissime, in nomine Dei abtre ad 
tuwm locum.” 


The meeting adjourned. 

On a small flat about a third of a mile 
up the ravine stood a blue tent labeled 
with a physician’s sign—“ Dr. Welborn.” 

The Doctor was from Evansville, In- 
diana, and contrary to the accepted idea 
of Hoosier State products, he was a 
gentleman of refinement—mild-mannered 
and full of the milk of human kindness, 
except when the occasion demanded some- 
thing different; then he filled all require- 
ments not inconsistent with good breeding. 
He was also a Christian, but one of the 
discriminating sort. He had a good 
practice, and during the interyals between 
professional calls worked a mining-claim 
near his tent. 

About this time some “ Sydney Ducks ” 
from the British convict colony came to 
Auburn. Their arrival gave a new 
impetus to crime and lawlessness. Day- 
light robberies and midnight robberies 
became frequent. 

One day Dr. Welborn returned from 
visiting a patient and found a hard-look- 
ing stranger working his claim, The 
Doctor kindly admonished him of his 
mistake and received a brutal answer of 
defiance. Welborn stepped into his tent 
and brought out a double-barreled shot- 
gun, and presenting it at the trespasser, 
with his finger on the trigger said, “ Now, 
I ’ll give you one minute to climb out of 
that claim.” 

The fellow seized a crowbar and made 
a leap for the Doctor. The report of his 
gun brought some of the neighboring 
miners, who recognized the dead man as 
one of the “Sydney Ducks.” 

Another one of the gang was a black- 
visaged miscreant named Stewart. A 


few days after Dr. Welborn made his ap- 
proved shot, Stewart entered the store of 
« Mr. Eccles, one of the leading merchants 
and postmaster of Auburn, and began to 
make himself obnoxious. Eccles, who had 
been a sheriff in Indiana, and was a warm 
friend of Dr. Welborn, ordered the ruffian 
to leave. Instead of obeying, Stewart 
whipped out a pistol and shot Eccles, kill- 
ing him instantly. The murderer was 
arrested and taken before the alcalde who 
released him on ten thousand dollars bail, 
the sureties being two of Stewart’s pals, 


‘ who simply came forward and swore that 


they were worth the sum specified. No 
written bond was required. Such was the 
judicial acumen of the creature who 
metaphorically wore the ermine and 
dispensed justice in Auburn in April, 
1850. 

After that, Stewart kept himself pretty 
well out of sight for some time, but still 
lurked around the environs of Auburn, 
doubtless intent upon avenging the death 
of his pal, but Dr. Welborn had in the 
mean time moved away, on account of the 
rapidly diminishing population, owing to 
the exhaustion of the placers. 

On the evening of the last day in April, 
a pigmy tent was planted in the narrow 
interval of space between the two belong- 
ing to Mac and the New York boys. The 
occupant of this low cloth shelter was a 
vicious-looking individual with a face 
almost as dark as that of a mulatto. He 
had no mining implements, and he located 
no claim. Digging for gold was not his * 
business. It was Stewart, the “ Sydney 
Duck,” and murderer of Eccles. What 
object he had in view was not apparent, 
but his presence boded no. good. That 
night there was an Indian alarm about a 
half-mile down the ravine. Mac went to 
assist in driving off the marauders, leav- 
ing Tom alone in the tent. Two buck- 
skin pouches containing several hundred 
dollars worth of gold-dust and nuggets, 
belonging exclusively to Mac were among 
the effects that the pious old Tom was 
supposed to keep watch and ward over. 
Tom had nothing of his own except the 
clothes he wore. Mac had found him and 
the Texan Aleck at Sacramento in dis- 
tress; they had just arrived across the 
plains by the southern route, and had not 
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money enough to buy a meal with. Mac 
brought them to Auburn, gave them their 
food, furnished them with mining tools, 
and sheltered them in his tent, all without 
charge. Aleck had already decamped. 
Tom swore eternal fidelity to their bene- 
factor. 

Early in the morning following the 
Indian alarm Mac went down the ravine 
to ascertain what amount of blood had 
been shed, leaving Tom to get breakfast 
when he felt like it. He noticed that Tom 
seemed somewhat indifferent about 
matters, but thought nothing of it. It 
turned out that the alarm had its origin 
in the imaginations of a camp of English 
sailors who were always drunk when they 
were not sober—and they were never 
sober. Mac returned in less than an hour. 
The pigmy tent and its occupant had dis- 
appeared. Tom had gone. The two 
pouches of gold-dust and nuggets, Mac’s 
pistols and a few other articles were miss- 
ing. Nothing of any value that could be 


conveniently carried away was left. He 
called for Tom, but received no answer. 
Then setting out post-haste toward Au- 
burn, he overtook the Arkansas nonde- 
script in company with Stewart. They 
had no further interest in the mines and 
were emigrating. ‘Tom appeared to be 
perfectly unconcerned about the robbery, 
and both professed a profound ignorance 
respecting it. That was the last Mac 
ever saw of either of them. He returned 
to his lonely and despoiled camp. Jabe 
and his companions had struck their tent 
and were leaving. They commiserated the 
Cincinnatian’s forlorn condition and of- 
fered him material aid, which was de- 
clined. He spent one more night in the 
ravine alone, and the following mornin 
turned sadly from the spot where he had 
spent some happy days. His remaining 
effects were disposed of at Auburn and 
Mac bade farewell to the mines forever. 

Stewart was afterward hung by the 
Vigilantes in San Francisco. 


BARASSO, THE FOOL OF SAN ROQUE 


By PIERRE N. BERINGER 


OON after the declaration of war 
against Spain was made public, Sen- 
| ator Fairbanks of Indiana was in- 
strumental in securing a colonelcy in the 
volunteers for Lawyer Jewett of Indian- 
apolis. Judge Jewett had long been noted 
as a votary of the blind goddess, as a 
gentleman and a scholar, and as an epi- 
cure. After he received his commission 
he was ordered to the Philippines, where 
he arrived with the first expedition. Men’s 
lives being shaped along certain lines, it 
- was but natural that Colonel Jewett 
should be made Judge-Advocate of the 
Eighth Army Corps, as the expeditionary 
force became classified. While stationed 
at Kavite, Colonel Jewett’s duties were 
not of so engrossing a character as to 
spoil his peace of mind or his geniality of 
demeanor, and it was not’until he was 
duly installed, pending better arrange- 
ments, as Supreme Judge of the islands 


in the courtroom of the Palacio Intra- 
muros, that his troubles began. 


Judge Jewett is an exceedingly good- 
looking man, and when he was seated be- 
low the great painting of the Spanish 
monarchs thanking Magellan for his work 
in circumnavigating the world he did not 
seem at all out of place. I believe that 
for the first few days he really enjoyed 
being the central figure in all that mas- 
sive mahogany carving, among the ar- 
morial bearings of Aragon and Castile, 
backed by the tapestries of ancient Spain, 
and flanked by the graven heraldry de- 


tailing the deeds of chivalry of the days 
of the Great Navigators. 

Jewett’s troubles began and ended with 
Spanish legal lore. He had been re- 
quested to deal with the miscreants 
brought to the bar of justice with the 
ancient law of the Jand, and any one who 
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has had experience with the jurisprudence 
of the Dons may realize his terrible pre- 
dicament. It is not that Spanish law is 
less decipherable to an American than 
to a Castilian. It is that the Castilian 
takes it paragraph by paragraph and 
studies it, and while he conscientiously 
defers judgment, the delinquent is out of 
all danger, in some snug dungeon, out 
of the way of his creditors and the ordi- 
nary temptations of life. It is true the 
Spanish jurists take so long in raveling a 
point that the defendant generally dies 
of old age; but this is really no miscar- 
riage of justice, because the Awful Visit- 
ant comes alike in prison and in home, 
and the really loyal subjects of their most 
Catholic majesties bow their heads in ac- 
ceptance of the dictum of fate. 

To Jewett was consigned the trying of 
every case in the criminal calendar, from 
the petty pilferer to that of the Morro 
murderer, or of him that was tried for 
treason to the State. He was police judge, 
justice of the peace, superior judge, and 
supreme judge all rolled into one, and a! 
this pending the establishment of muni- 
cipal and provincial courts. Occasionally 
( would ride down to the Ayuntamiento 
to hear one of Jewett’s little after-dinner 
stories, and we would sit in that awesome 
piace and our laugh would jar discord- 
antly at some fin de siécle jest. Old Ma- 
gellan would scowl at us, and Columbus 
had a fixed sneer on his face, but the 
_ jokes went on just the same. After Judge 
Jewett had wrestled with the Spanish 
code for eight days, there came a change. 
He was perceptibly thinner. He looked 
haggard and wild. One day he button- 
holed me in the hall and dragged me in 
under the dais. I could see that his “se- 
rene excellence” was rattled. 

“Look here, Beringer,” he said, “III 
be good and d—d if I have n’t had enough 
of this Spanish law. I can’t make head 
or tail of it, and I am not going to destroy 
my health. You see that pile of books? 
Well, each one of those is a contradiction 
of the others. It is a most remarkable 
thing. I have made a resolution.” 

And here he got up and walked the 
length of the great justice chamber. He 
came back to where I was sitting and 
spread his legs apart, squared himself, and 
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said: “I am going to administer laws 
dictated by my common sense and my con- 
science. I am blowed if I don’t—and 
there ’s no appeal from my decisions!” 

I looked over at Magellan and Colum- 
bus, and for the first time since I had 
come to know them so familiarly there 
was a change on their countenances. ‘They 
were both grinning! 

From that time on Jewett regained his 
appetite. Case after case would come up; 
the Spanish lawyer would make his plea, 
expecting a continuance, while the judge 
considered the motion. Contrary to the 
written law, and as quick as a flash, came 
the judgment,—off to prison, or to liberty, 
went the defendant. Oftentimes the com- 
plainant would get a sentence of impris- 
onment. But it was always justice, 
straight, clear, and honest. ‘The com- 
plainants’ attorneys would go into a par- 
oxysm, and some had to be carried out for 
air. 

This was the state of things when the 
real story I am trying to tell occurred. 

One day the orderly came in, mechan- 
ically raised his hand to a salute, dropped 
it to his side, and stood at attention, 
“like a wooden Indian.” The judge 
glanced up from the pile of papers before 
him. 

“ Well, Sergeant ? ” 

“A case o’ counterfeiting, sir !” 

“Trot them in, Sergeant.” 

Up came the hand again, the right knee 
was slightly bent, the hand was dropped to 
the side, the weight of the body was thrown 
on the left heel, the right foot was slid 
back until the hollow of the foot was op- 
posite the left heel, the soldier turned on 
the left heel, swinging the body to the 
right. The two tapestry figures of the 
great navigators nodded in approval, and 
the soldier left the room. I thought I 
heard Columbus counting off, Jleft— 
right—left—right—but I may have been 
mistaken. 

I have described this ceremonial with 
such nicety because it was the most elab- 
orate affected before the highest tribunal 
in our new possessions. It sort of added 
dignity to the proceedings. 

The sergeant came back with a man and 
a woman in tow. Old acquaintances they 
were of mine—Barasso and his wife. [| 
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have had occasion in the sketches of my 
life in the Philippines to tell of the several 
kinds of fools Barasso is, was, and ever 
will be, as have the gods decreed; so the 
reader will not be surprised when he learns 
what the interpreter said. Barasso looked 
up at me as I sat by the side of the judge, 
and he did not or would not recognize me. 
In the large beautiful brown eyes of the 
little woman there was a great fear. But 
with the instinct of a woman when she 
feels a friend, she gave me a quick, almost 
imperceptible head-jerk of recognition. 

I glanced at the judge. His face was 
stern, implacable. There was a vast 
amount of counterfeit silver in circulation, 
and lately some of the yellow bills of the 
Bank of Spain had been pronounced for- 
geries. The preliminaries were gone 
through. The names and residence of the 
accused were secured, and then the inter- 
preter proceeded to examine the witnesses. 
The accused had been caught red-handed, 
—he with several bills which he was at- 
tempting to pass, she with some Mexican 
dollars which she was essaying to have 
changed into smaller silver. 

The judge listened patiently to the evi- 
dence, and after waiting until the at- 
torney, an American, appointed for the 
occasion, began an elaborate introduction, 
he suddenly cut him short with: “ That ‘ll 
do now,.Mr. Platt! The man gets seven 
years in Bilibid. Let the woman go.” 

Poor Barasso was led away. The little 

woman rétired to the side of the council 
chamber where she found a seat on one of 
the great carved chair’. She was singu- 
larly out of place, and her eyes were lined 
with red, but she did not cry. Other cases 
were called and dispatched with the usual 
speed. 
Presently I crossed over to the bundle 
of pina in the great chair and bent low and 
whispered, “Is there anything I can do 
for you ?” But she shook her head. 

It was now time for closing court, and 
the judge was sorting his papers. Juanita 
spoke to the interpreter, and the whisper- 
ing could be plainly heard from the bench. 

“ What is it she wants ?” asked Jewett. 

“‘ She says they are both innocent and ” 
—here the interpreter hesitated—*“ she 
says she wants you to make an agreement 
with her.” 

The judge frowned. There was a long 


silence, broken suddenly by a torrent of 
words in Tagalog from Juanita. The 
address began by the formula of “ Paman- 
hik Ginong,” which means, “ My fore- 
head in the dust before you, sir,” but the 
rest of the speech was not so respectful. 
On Jewett it was all lost. It made an im- 
pression, and a deep one, on me, for I un- 
derstood her language well enough to 
follow her protestations of innocence and 
of deep love, which she was proud to de- 
clare before strangers, for Barasso, “ the 
Fool of San Roqué.” She said the money 
was given them at the Kavite ferry landing 
by one Alfredo Gonzales y Murieta, who 
lived at the Baradero—a man of good 
family—to take to Manila and secure 
small change. She wanted to know, if 
she brought Gonzales to the judge, wheth- 
er he would free her “ marido,” her dear, 
dear Barasso ! 

It did not take the judge long to decide. 
He looked at me and said, “ Yes, if she can 
prove the other fellow guilty.” 

Juanita wanted to kiss the judge’s 
hands, but he put them in his pockets. 
She passed out, and the Spanish interpre- 
ter said to me, “ That was a fine story,— 
these people are such liars.” Then he 
looked up at Magellan and Columbus and 
the two old sea-dogs raised their noses 
nearly an inch. 


A knowledge of various languages has 
served me in many an emergency, and I 
believe the cosmopolitanism engendered 
in my nature by my travels gives me an 
entrée to the hearts and the homes of 
Oriental people. There is, too, an un- 
known language of sympathy which is 
transmitted by the air and which these 
people feel, and I have sometimes been 
surprised suddenly by the force with 
which intelligence of motives, of men, and 
of things has come to me. I have had no 
desire to analyze this feeling. I have 
heard a Buddhist fanatic tell of a storm 
and the loss of a vessel on the north coast 
several days’ journey away, and the next 
day the cable from Hongkong corrobo- 
rated his words. I did not doubt him, 


because I felt that strange uncanny power 
in the air, that link which connects all the 
tribes of the brown race in the Southern 
Archipelago. 

One night I was in my quarters on the 
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** Juanita’s face out of the night” 


Calle Alix in Sampaloc, lying in a long 
reclining-chair, sipping a brandy-and- 
soda. All the others had gone to bed. | 
felt that I could not sleep, and still I was 
drowsy. I saw the Frenchwoman across 
the street slide the windows, and then 
later I knew she had gone to bed. Up the 
street the viuda, who so royally enter- 
tained the Americans, had also retired. 
What beautiful hair that woman had! 
Ah me! Pepé’s voice (my faith- 
ful boy) wakened me from my doze. 


“ Does the master sleep?” he whispered. 

“No. What is it?” 

“The master is not thinking of going 
out this night?” 

There was fear in his voice. The night 
before, up the street, an American sentry 
had his throat cut. There was no cry— 
we found him in the morning. Pepé and 
T were in touch, and how, I shall never 
know. 

“ Pepé, have you saddled my horse ? ” 

“Yes, master.” 
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“ Give me my revolver.” 

I buckled on my belt and gun and 
started for the staircase. Montrose Kin- 
ney rolled over in the bed. I stood over 
him and listened. He was one of my 
housemates and I was curious to know 
of his dreams. 

He opened his eyes suddenly and said, 
“T ll sit up and read till you come back.” 

Strange! that power had been with him 


Pepé slid back the great front door, the 
stallion’s hoofs clattered on the paving. 
Once more the boy looked at me. 

“Are you sure, master, you will meet 
her?” 

Now, I was startled. There had never 
been a thought of a woman in my mind. 
I had been moving at random, obeying 
an unseen power. 

“Lock the door, and get to béd, you 
little imp! Mr. Kinney will remain on 
watch.” 

I gave the horse his head, throwing the 
lines on his neck. Down the road he 
clattered, past Colonel MHale’s _head- 
quarters, when the sentry called out a 
halt. The stallion stopped mechanically. 
I gave the countersign and the stallion 
moved on. Instead of taking his usual 
course, he turned into the grand esplanade 
to the Rosario. The breeze was blowing 
freshly from the ocean and the scent of 
that sweetest of all flowers was on the air 
—the ylang-ylang. No lights anywhere 
and the night dark. Suddenly there was 
a sound of naked feet falling, flip, flap, 
fiip, flapperty, flap! The stallion stopped. 
I could hear his breathing. Close to one 
side passed a man in white, on a dog-trot, 
melting immediately into the night. Be- 
hind him came two more. From their 
shoulders stretched a black cloth into the 
blackness beyond to the shoulders of two 
other white figures. They were all on the 
trot. They passed. Beyond the flapping 
of their feet nothing came from the inky 
night. A poor man’s funeral! The rich 
man is buried with more pomp. 

The stallion trembled as I gave him the 
spur. Far down the street there was a 
light. -When we reached the spot, I 
brought him close to the wall of the house 
and standing in the saddle I looked in 
through the iron bars between which the 


light was streaming. It was a dance. I 
dropped back into the saddle, dismounted, 
and telling my horse to follow, I passed on 
to an ornamental iron gate. There a man 
was waiting. Silently the gate swung 
open and I passed in. A servant took the 
horse by the bridle. When I came into 
the main room of the building I found it 
brilliantly lighted. Old Buen Camino, 
afterwards Prime Minister for Agui- 
naldo, came forward to welcome me. He 
introduced me to the gentlemen present 
as “The Frenchman.” The only other 
American present was Lieutenant Hutton 
of the Intelligence Department. He was 
not in uniform,—probably on business,—- 
and did not recognize me. I looked about. 
The men were certainly all of the best 
class. As to the women, there was not 
one I knew. | | 

Remembering Pepé’s words, “Are you 
sure, master, you will meet her? ” I looked 
again. Laughing and showing all her 
pearly teeth, shrinking behind a compan- 
ion, was Juanita, Barasso’s wife. Her 
camisa was shockingly low, and it had 
slipped from one shoulder, displaying 
physical charms with as much abandon as 
is the habit of the average American 
society woman. A man was with her, and 
he was leaning toward her with an 
amatory leer on his face. I talked with 
some of the gentlemen, and they chaffed 
me as to my habits of prowling around 
among the natives in the dark. 

I crossed over to Juanita and sat down. 
She gave me a toss of the head and began 
a recital of how much she was enjoying 
herself. I stopped her with, “And 
Barasso is in prison.” To which she re- 
plied, “O! you are a spoil-feast—I am 
out for fun,” and off she went on the arm 
of her cavalier. She danced well, and so 
did he. 

Very sadly I left the place. As I passed 
out, Juanita and the Spanish Mestizo who 
had been so attentive clambered into a 
karamatta. The light from the open 
window streamed full upon them. She 
turned to face me, and flung the words 
out, “ Adios, Don Quixote mio!” The 
gentleman laughed. 

As I slowly made my way homeward the 
beauty was out of the night. The lizard 
croaked incessantly, and I felt that surely 
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no Knight of the Rueful Countenance had 
ever fought more windmills in a given 
time. Juanita—she who had impressed 
me by an impassioned appeal for a fool’s 
liberty—was a wanton! About a mile 
from home, out of the tropic blackness a 
hand grasped my stirrup. ‘The stallion 
threw himself back on his haunches. My 
gun was out and cocked quicker than [ 
can tell it, and I leaned down to the small 
figure at my side. Juanita’s face out of 
the night! A single word—“ Paciencia!” 
—and she was gone. I raised myself in 
the saddle, I breathed free, the ylang- 
ylang was in the air, there was a cool 
breeze from over Ermita way. I felt 
allured by a sense of ease. I raised my 
hands to the false first morning glow in 
the east and I called out aloud, “ O Brah- 
ma, give us wisdom and let us not judge !” 


Two days later I was sitting under the 
dais with Judge Jewett, when there came 
the sound of a scuffle in the street and a 
little later a noise in the great hall below. 
Presently the impassible orderly came in 
and went through his invariable calis- 
thenics. 

“Man and woman fighting before the 
Palace, sir. Captain Case placed them 
under arrest. Do you want them now, 
sir?” 

“Trot them in, Sergeant 


When the guard appeared with the 
prisoners, the woman was still clinging 
to the man’s clothes, and a soldier was on 
either side of the couple. I recognized 
them at once—Juanita and the Mestizo. 

The interpreter began, “ Your name?” 

“ Alfredo Gonzales y Murieta, retired 
merchant; residence, the Baradero, San 
Roqué, Province of Kavite.” 

“And you, woman?” 

Before she could reply the judge broke 
in: “Hold on there! That ’s that coun- 
terfeiter’s wife, and that must be the 
accomplice. Search him!” 

The Senor Alfredo Gonzales y Muri- 
eta was a walking mint. He was literally 
stuffed with yellow bills of the Bank of 
Spain, and his pockets were weighted 
down with counterfeit Mexican dollars. 

The little woman looked at the Judge 
appealingly. 

“Here, Sergeant,” he said, “ present 
my compliments to Lieutenant Wolf at 
Bilibid prison and give him this order 
of release. That woman wants her hus- 
band. Take this fellow with, you and 
watch him carefully. Here’s his commit- 
ment—fourteen years. Court now stands 
adjourned.” 

Magellan and Columbus stared wild- 
eyed at each other, and as I went out with 
the Spanish interpreter he said, 

“ What liars these people are! ” 


(All rights reserved.) 


USURY OF LOVE 


URN not the temple of thine heart 
Into a money-changer’s mart; 
Nor seek the usury of love: 


But lend, lend, lend! 


Without a thought of love’s return. 

When lo! its sacrifice shall earn 

The greater gain, and thus shall prove 
A blessed end. 


lsaac Jenkinson-Frazee. 
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A GROUP OF THE PLAYERS IN “BEN-HUR” 


Mr. Emmett Corrigan, Ben-Hur”’ Maud West, Eros”’ Mr. Frederick Truesdell, ‘‘ Malluch”’ 


Mr. W. S. Hart, “* Messala”’ Miss Mary Shaw, “ Amrah” Miss Adeline Adler, “ Tirzah ” 
Miss Corona Riccardo, Iras”’ 
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J A REMARKABLE PLAY 


HE most remarkable dramatic pro- 
duction in many respects known to 
theatrical history is “ Ben-Hur,” 

the dramatization by William Young of 
General Lee Wallace’s novel of that title. 
The play has been running in New York 
City since last autumn. ‘The production 
cost $71,000 before the opening night. It 
employs 350 people. Very nearly 250,000 
people had seen the play at the time of its 
hundredth performance, in February last. 
The receipts have averaged over $18,500 
a week from the start. The advance sale, 
covering six weeks ahead, has been 
$40,000 right along. The management 
has received daily an average of $500 in 
express orders and postal orders from peo- 
ple outside the city. Nothing like this 

as ever been previously known in theatri- 
cal business. 

Very many people who had enjoyed the 
book feared that the play would be but a 
melodramatic spectacle, with emphasis 
laid upon a claptrap chariot-race scene; 
but it is no exaggeration to say that the 
production at every point has surprised 
and delighted the most fastidious taste 
and most reverent mind. The play is es- 
sentially a spectacle, but with a deep dra- 
matic significance, and its pictures of the 
life of the times it depicts are both im- 
pressive and thrilling. 

The usual overture by the orchestra is 
omitted and in its stead what is really a 
pictorial overture is presented. In this 
prelude to the play, “The Wise Men in 
the Desert,” is sounded the key-note of the 
drama. The curtain rises, disclosing a 
symbolic drop, which depicts the opulent 
power of Rome in contradistinction to the 
spiritual peace of Jerusalem. A choir 
chants the prophecies of Isaiah of the 
coming of the Messiah as the symbolic 
drop fades away, disclosing the tableau of 
“The Wise Men in the Desert ” standing 
beside their kneeling camels, looking 
across the arid waste of sand and watch- 
ing with wonder and awe the apparition 
of the Star of Bethlehem. Mysteriously 
it flitters, at first a mere luminous point, 
increasing rapidly in size and brilliancy, 
shooting forth rays of light till the entire 
horizon is illuminated. The impressive- 


ness of this scene is greatly enhanced by 
the characteristic music composed by Pro- 
fessor Kelly, the dominating theme of the 
Star of Bethlehem recurring at intervals 
throughout the play. 

This beautiful picture fades and the 
music changes to a strain which suggests 
the tread of the camel in the desert sand, 
and in imagination the auditor follows 
the Wise Men in their journey to Jerusa- 
lem, where the play opens in a scene which 
shows the roof-terrace of the Palace of 
Hur, from which a view of the Holy City 
is presented. The youthful Ben-Hur, his 
mother and sister Amrah, the faithful 
nurse, and Simonides, the merchant of 
Antioch, are introduced. Messala, a type 
of the insolence and arrogance of Rome, 
returning to Jerusalem after long absence, 
visits Ben-Hur, the friend of his boyhood, 
and is warmly greeted. He repays his 
welcome with an insult, which is resented, 
and takes his leave in anger. A tender 
domestic scene is interrupted by the blare 
of trumpets announcing the approach of 
the Procurator Gratus. Far and near the 
people of Jerusalem swarm to their house- 
tops to witness the entry of their new 
master. Then follows the catastrophe of 
the falling tiles described in the novel. 
Ben-Hur, to see the legion as it passes, 
leans upon the parapet. It crumbles and 
falls outward. A cry arises from the 
street: “Help! Treason! The Pro- 
curator hath been murdered.” The 
palace-roof is invaded by the soldiery. 
Ben-Hur, accused by Messala, is seized 
and bound. The shrieking women are 
dragged away to the Tower of Antonia, 
and the curtain falls upon Ben-Hur strug- 
gling in the grasp of his captors. 

Three years pass and Ben-Hur, in igno- 
rance of the fate of his mother and sister, 
is a slave—a rower on the war-galley 
Astrea—of Arrius, the Roman tribune, 
who commands a fleet sent to exterminate 
the A‘gean pirates. The rise of the ecur- 


tain discloses the “ between-decks ” of the 
trireme dimly lighted by battle lanterns. 
The slaves, “ caitiffs and cut-throats of all 
the earth,” toil at the creaking oars, Ben- 
Hur among them. Here again Mr. Kelly’s 
music lends aid to the imagination, sig- 
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A Remarkable Play 4! 


nificative of the swash of the sea, the sigh- 
ing of the wind through the unseen 
cordage, and the mysterious murmurs of 
the mighty deep. Arrius looks over his 
rowers before going into battle. Ben-Hur 
attracts his attention. He orders the Hor- 
tator to send Hur to him. Arrius learns 
from Hur his story, and discovers that he 
is the son of an old friend, Ithamar, 
Prince of Jerusalem. He orders Ben-Hur 
back to his post. Hur thanks Arrius for 
his kindness, and tells him that it is the 
first shown him since three years before, 
when on his way to the galleys, in Bethle- 
hem, a curly-haired boy, the son of a car- 
penter, gave him a cup of water. This 
is the first of the reverent allusions to the 
Nazarene in the drama, which is made 
most touching by a strain of the musical 
theme, “ The Star of Bethlehem,” which 
is always introduced when the Saviour is 
mentioned. 

The galley is boarded and sunk. Ben- 
Hur, who, by the Tribune’s order, has not 
been ironed to his thwart like the rest of 
the slaves, saves the life of Arrius in the 
fight. The shock of the trireme in its 
collision with the pirates, the rowers being 
hurled from their benches, and the clash 
of the sea-battle, are most realistically 
presented. As the trireme sinks, the stage 
is plunged in darkness. An instant later 
the open sea is revealed, and Ben-Hur, 
supporting the wounded and helpless 
Arrius, clings to a fragment of the float- 
ing wreck in the darkness. The sun rises, 
a great ball of fire on the horizon. Ben- 
Hur discovers the approach of a Roman 
trireme to the rescue. (Curtain.) 

The first scene of the third act shows 
the interior of a room in the home of 
Simonides, the merchant prince of 
Antioch. In the first act Simonides is a 
strong man in the full vigor of life; in 
this scene he is a cripple, distorted by the 
tortures of Gratus, who sought to force 
him to give up the fortune of the Hurs 
which is in his hands, as the slave, stew- 
ard, and confident of the dead Prince of 
Hur. Great is the wealth of the crafty 
merchant, but of all his treasures his 
daughter Esther is the dearest. Sheik 
Ilderim tells Simonides of the coming of 
Balthasar, one of the three Wise Men 
whom he rescued from the fury of Herod 


thirty years before, when they came to 
Jerusalem asking for “Him who was 
born King of the Jews.” This interview 
is interrupted by Ben-Hur, who comes to 
Simonides in quest of information of the 
fate of his mother and sister. He dis- 
closes his real identity as Ben-Hur, 
though dressed as a Roman soldier. He 
relates his adoption by Arrius, the duum- 
vir’s jealousy of his love, and preven- 
tion of search for Hur’s mother and sister. 
Arrius is dead. Simonides refuses to 
acknowledge Hur, yet secretly suspects 
his identity. Messala, the Roman who will 
compete in the chariot-races in the circus 
as the champion of Rome, is mentioned 
to test Hur. He would find Messala, and 
is told that he is training his horses in the 
Grove of Daphne. He goes there fol- 
lowed by Malluch, an agent of Simondes. 
After Hur’s departure, Simondes reveals 
to Esther that if the young Roman who 
has just departed be the real Ben-Hur, 
they are both his slaves and all they pos- 
sess is his. 

The scene instantly changes to the 
Grove of Daphne, the most noted pleas- 
ure-ground of antiquity. The Temple of 
Apollo is displayed, and before it troops 
of young girls cross the stage tripping to 
a song of Anacreon. Damsels of mature 
years, bearing garlands and hymning in 
praise of Daphne, smile on Hur and 
beckon to him enticingly. He turns in 
aversion but to face a fancifully bedecked 
throng enacting the Masque of Eros, 
symbolizing the dedication of a youth and 
maiden to a life of pleasure. In this 
scene a chorus of seventy voices is heard. 
Ben-Hur turns away. He is in search of 
the racecourse and finds a guide in Mal- 
luch. 

The scene changes, the Temple of 
Apollo passes and the fountain of Castelia 
is revealed. The revelers reappear and are 
re-enforced by the devadasi who whirl in” 
their voluptuous dances. More than two 
hundred people take part in this spectacle. 
The merry-makers disperse and the horses 
of Sheik Ilderim attract Ben-Hur. Fol- 
lowing these comes a herald who offers 
reward for a driver in the coming chariot- 
races. Then a camel richly caparisoned 
and led by an Ethiop approaches. In the 
houdah on its back are seated Iras and 
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Balthasar. Ben-Hur wonders at the 
beauty of the daughter of the Egyptian 
and fills a cup for her at the fountain. 
Suddenly a cry of alarm is heard and with 
clatter of hoofs and rumble of wheels 
Messala, erect in his chariot, drives upon 
the stage urging his horses through the 
flying throng. Ben-Hur springs to the 
rescue of the imperiled Iras and meets 
and recognizes his enemy. At the close 
of the scene he begs, and is granted, the 
privilege of driving the horses of Ilderim 
in the games, and is invited by the Sheik 
to become his guest in his bower in the 
Orchard of Palms. 

The first scene’ of the fourth act pic- 
tures the interior of the tent of Sheik 
Iiderim. Through the open door a 
glimpse of the plain on which Ben-Hur 
is breaking the Arab steeds to the chariot 
is shown. Balthasar recalls the day when 
he followed the Star and found in the 
Manger of Bethlehem the Child that was 
born King of the Jews. Then, journeying 
in their litter from Antioch, Simonides 
and Esther appear upon the scene. The 
merchant, convinced of Ben-Hur’s iden- 
tity, has come to acknowledge him and sur- 
render his trust for all that he has. Even 
the child of his bosom is the property of 
the Prince of Hur. From the banquet 
which follows, Ben-Hur is lured away by 
the song of Iras. Again an instantaneous 
change of scene takes place, showing the 
moonlit lake in the Orchard of Palms. 
By the brink of the lake, [ras plies her 
“arts of Cleopatra” and Ben-Hur falls 
a victim to her wiles and is lured from 
thoughts of Esther. A shallop impelled 
by the Ethiop bears them from the shore. 
Along the roadway, borne in their litter, 
the merchant and his daughter pass, re- 
turning to their home in Antioch. The 
song of the Egyptian rises in the distance ; 
Esther hears and shudders. The shallop 
glides into view and the heart-broken 
maiden in the litter moans and her head 
falls upon her breast. She loves Ben-Hur. 

In the fifth act the wonderfully realistic 
chariot-race is seen. This incident is pre- 
sented in three tableaux, the first showing 
the entrance to the arena, the second the 
thronged circus with the race on, and the 
third the victory. Messala in racing garb 
enters from the stalls to watch for the 


coming of Iras, upon whose conquest he 
is bent. She comes, accompanied by 
Esther, and betrays pique that Ben-Hur 
is not there to greet her. Simonides and 
Balthasar arrive in their litter. And now 
appears Ben-Hur. Already the revulsion 
has come, and ignoring the vain and 
haughty Lras, he turns to the modest and 
shrinking Esther and implores her for- 
giveness and good will, without which he 
may not win. lIras, discarded, hisses 
“Fool!” and Messala, springing to her 
feet, urges his plea. 

The stage is darkened. A fanfare of 
trumpets is heard and then the din of 
a riotous, shouting multitude. ‘The lights 
are on. Over the course, through clouds 
of dust, with a sound as of muffled thun- 
der, the chariots of Ben-Hur and Messala 
speed in full career. ‘The walls of the cir- 
cus, the stalls, and the galleries filled with 
spectators whirl dizzily by. The four 
blood-bays of Ilderim draw past the 
whites and blacks. The wheel of Mes- 
sala’s chariot spins from its axle. Messala 
reels and falls headlong. Darkness. The 
picture that is next presented exhibits the 
vast curve of the amphitheater, stretching 
away in perspective. Ben-Hur, in his 
chariot, before the consul’s seat, receives 
the plaudits of the people and the victor’s 
crown. 

The chariot-race incident occupies the 
entire stage of the Broadway Theater, 
which is one of the largest in New York. 
The mechanism in this effect is the most 
intricate ever used in any scene presented 
on any stage in the world. The apparatus 
on which the horses run consists of two 
great cradles, twenty feet in length and 
fourteen feet wide, which are movable 
back and forth on railways supported by 
a bridge structure capable of upholding 
twenty tons. The tops of the cradles are 
two inches below the stage level. Each 
cradle bears the four horses and the char- 
iot of each contestant. On each cradle 
there are four runways (or treadmills) of 
hickory slats, two inches wide, covered 
with rubber twelve feet long and two and 
a half feet wide. 

On each of these treadmills a horse is 
secured by invisible steel-cable traces, 
which hold him in place and prevent him 
from moving forward off the runways. 
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As each horse gallops the treadmill re- 
volves under his feet, thereby eliminating 
the forward pressure created by the im- 
‘pact of his hoofs which would force him 
ahead on an immovable surface. By this 
mechanical arrangement it is possible for 
the horses to actually gallop with all their 
speed within the space of their own length. 
The device which secures the horses to 
their places on the cradles is entirely inde- 


pendent of their harnesses, which attach - 


the chariots to them just as they would 
be were the animals running in the open 
air. The wheels of the chariots are 
worked by rubber rollers, operated by 
electric motors. To give the chariots the 
bumping and jolting they would receive 
in an actual race, they are equipped with 
uneven wheels. 

The effect of the losing of the race by 
Messala and the winning of it by Ben- 
Hur is produced by moving the cradles 
backward and forward on their rails, as 
the situation demands. To create the im- 
pression of the charioteers covering 
ground at high speed, a great panoramic 
background, thirty-five feet high, repre- 
senting the walls of the arena with thou- 
sands of people sitting in their seats, is 
revolved rapidly in an opposite direction 
to that in which the racing chariots are 
headed. In the revolving panorama rep- 
resenting the walls of the arena 3,600 
square feet of canvas is utilized. 

The scene of the first tableau of the 
three composing the last act is laid in the 
Palace of Hur in Jerusalem. Simondes 
and Esther are now its tenants—the for- 
‘mer in the capacity of steward. Here is 
solved the mystery of the fate of Ben- 
Hur’s mother and sister. They have been 
forced by Pilate from the loathsome dun- 
geon in which they have been immured, 
but have come forth lepers and have been 
driven from the city gates. Amrah has 
found and fed them secretly. Ben-Hur, 
ignorant of this, returns from Galilee, 
whither he has gone to see and judge of 
the Nazarene, in whom he has hoped to 
find the King so long foretold. He re- 
turns despondent but bewildered by the 
miracles of the Nazarene which he has 
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witnessed. In a tender scene with Esther 
he confesses his love, which is returned, 
and with Iras he parts for the last time. 
Then is revealed to him the terrible tid- 
ings of the fate of his lost ones—now 
doubly lost—and madly he rushes forth 
to seek them in their hiding in the vale of 
Hinnom. 

The change of scene discloses the vale 
of Hinnom—the home of the lepers. Ben- 
Hur, weary with his fruitless search, 
sinks into temporary unconsciousness, and 
above him as he lies sleeping bend his 
hapless mother and sister. The situation, 
except in respect of locality, is identical © 
with that described in the story—than 
which, perhaps, there is nothing more 
pathetic in all literature. The notes of a 
resounding anthem in the distance are 
heard in a psalm of praise, sung by those 
who have come out from Jerusalem to wel- 
come the Nazarene. Amrah, the Egyp- 
tian servant, who has heard Ben-Hur 
relate the miracles performed by the Naz- 
arene, begs the mother and sister of Hur 
to leave the sleeper and seek the aid of 
the Heavenly Physician. 

The great stage-picture of the vale of 
Hinnom becomes suddenly transparent, 
and, as in a vision, the Mount of Olives 
is shown with the city of Jerusalem in the 
distance. From the city comes a motley 
throng, which the lepers seek to join, but 
are repulsed with loathing. Then down 
the slopes of the mount moves a vast mul- 
titude, waving palms and chanting hosan- 
nahs. ‘The shunned and despised lepers 
fall on their knees. A shaft of light of 
dazzling brilliance, which symbolizes the 
presence of the Nazarene, falls upon them 
like a heavenly benediction. 

The scene changes. The vision becomes 
a reality. Ben-Hur springs from his 
troubled slumber to be met by Malluch 
and Esther. Amrah joins them with the 
joyous announcement, “They have met 
the Nazarene and are healed.” At the 
foot of Olivet, in the midst of a seemingly 
innumerable throng, the lives so long part- 
ed are reunited. The music soars—the 
roofs of Jerusalem glimmer in the dis- 
tance—the curtain falls. 


THE CARABAO 


A FEW SOBER REMARKS UPON THE NATIVE OX OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


By O. H. FERNBACK 


HE carabao is a noble animal of 
about four hundred tons displace- 


ment, and occupies twelve-thir-- 


teenths of the available breathing space 
on the island of Luzon. 

He is neat, but not gaudy, and in his 
general appearance somewhat resembles 
that delightful creature the Prum, so 
called because it is not a fish. He consists 
principally of a pair of horns and a 
martyrized expression of countenance, 
and is considered by scientists to be a 
cross between the millennium and full 
army rations. 

He lives a simple and frugal life, and 
spends all of it in making up his mind to 
execute a sudden move. Then he dies. 
At this sudden interruption of his projects 
he is generally about eighty-three years 
of age. 

When not in use as a means of further- 
ing the interests of interurban transpor- 
tation, the carabao is kept submerged in 
water. This is done in order to preserve 
his unruffled temper, and also to furnish 
a novel sport, unheard of in other parts 
of the globe. Carabao-fishing is a 
pleasant recreation for the natives in the 
small hours of the morning. 

As above intimated, the carabao of the 
Philippines is principally used as a dray- 
horse, and in this capacity presents many 
advantages over his equine cousin. He 
does not shy at cable-cars, does not inter- 
fere, and never in the history of the 
islands has he been known to run away. 
He is gentle and kind in all harness, and 
ean be handled with equal success by 
children or adults; he heeds neither. 

There is a prescribed and unvarying 
method to be followed in driving a cara- 
bao, which comes of long practice and an 
astute knowledge of the animal’s playful 
ways. 

After having been hitched to a cart with 
due ceremony, the carabao will immedi- 
ately lie down in the street, more to enable 


you to perfect yourself in the proper pro- 
nunciation of the many epithets in the 
Spanish vocabulary than out of any spirit 
of meanness. 

As soon as you have sufficiently aired 
your profanity, kick him twice on the left 
side, and with a club or any other avail- 
able means of persuasion plant a powerful 
blow on his head. He will then get up, 
unless you have fractured his skull, in 
which case it will be necessary for you 
to obtain another carabao and begin all 
over again. 

As soon as he is on his feet, you must 
place your tongue firmly against the roof 
of the mouth, stiffen the muscles of the 
throat, and give vent to a series of sounds 
such as usually accompany the payment 
of a tribute to Neptune when about twen- 
ty-four hours out of port. As he hears 
these the carabao will move slowly for- 
ward. 

Now prod him incessantly with your 
club, and keep on uttering the above- 
described exhortation, and the chances are 
that he will move ahead at least five yards 
before stopping again. Repeat the same 
operations as before, and by dint of pa- 
tience and perseverance you will arrive 
at your destination. 

The carabao played an important part 
in the “late unpleasantness,” being gen- 
erally used during the siege of Manila as 
an article of nutrition. He has left a 
lasting effect upon those who partook of 
him—the slow, sluggish movements and 
the dullness of comprehension of most of 
the natives being entirely due to the enor- 
mous amounts of carabao meat which they 
have eaten. 


As a domestic animal, however, the ca- 
rabao is not an unqualified success, and 
we would discourage our American 
friends from the idea of adding one to 
their collections of curios. 

We have in mind the experience of an 
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acquaintance who some years ago brought most inconvenient times, and in many 
back a young carabao to the States and other ways rendered himself obnoxious to 
tried to keep it in the house asa pet. The the household. Our friend was finally 
animal would insist upon getting wedged obliged to sell poor little “ Hercules” to 
in the stairway, the family being com- a traveling circus, and, at last reports, the 
pelled to climb down the fire-escape in or- carabao had taken possession of the 
der to reach the basement. Moreover, whale’s swimming-tank, and had for three 
true to its inborn passion for water, the days refused to come to the surface to be 


carabao would climb into the bath-tub at fed. 
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The Carabao — Native Ox of the Philippines 


A CALIFORNIAN YEAR 


INE-DRUNK, fair Autumn in her youth did pass, 
And verdant Winter, shy and tearful maid, 
And Spring, all scarlet-lipped with kisses laid 
On rose-blooms. Then a winsome gypsy lass, 
"Twixt sunbeam and sea-breeze, (an aureate mass 
Of poppies in her hair,) brown Summer paid 
Her visit to the Earth. Each hill and glade 
Blushed hotly at that smile naught could surpass, 
And ere she fled caught I my breath in tears 
For love of her and all her fragrant days. 
Meseemed I was a child who, blind, doth toss 
A string of matchless pearls in sport, nor hears 
Them gently slipping, till in sore amaze 
He finds them gone, and wakes to cruel loss. 


S. H. Brewer. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


By AUSTIN LEWIS 


HE Fourth of July celebrations of 
later years have shown a conspic- 
uous falling-off in the more ex- 

uberant qualities of patriotic oratory. 
There must be some reason for the some- 
what chastened demeanor with which we 
enter upon our national festivity, since the 
abandon of midsummer gaiety to which we 
formerly yielded appears to be modified by 
a somewhat Puritanic dread of our own 
merriment. Perhaps we are growing old, 
or, at all events, mature, nationally. It is 
the pace that tells, and we have lived fast. 
We are accumulating possessions; we are 
growing wealthy; and wealth is the pre- 
rogative of middle age, at least. The hey- 
day of our Jeffersonian youth is past, and 
the responsibilities of wealth are sitting 
heavily upon our shoulders. There is no 
need to quote statistics and to pile up the 
achievements of our citizens end on end 
to make the heap the higher; we are in- 
formed on every hand that the world’s 
highways are lumbered with the goods of 
our store, and our name looms large on the 
international ledger. Nationally, we have 
grown rich. Step by step we have ad- 
vanced commercially until the end is al- 
most in sight, and the dominance of the 
world’s markets is the goal close ahead. 
We have discovered the unlimited pro- 
vision made for us in the natural resources 
of our country. We have devoted our 
talents to the preparation of these re- 
sources for the market. We have proved 
ourselves masters of the art of making 
commodities. We have a pean which we 
hum, a prophecy with which we cheer our- 
selves in the midst of our toil—the work- 
shop of the world will be ours; we shall be 
the great manufacturing nation; we shall 
be the greatest and strongest exponent of 
the era of commercialism. 

And why not? In order to succeed, we 
must be of our time, and who is so fitted 
to succeed as ourselves? We were born 
with the birth of the commercial idea. 
Commerce has been the breath of our 
nostrils; we have lived for it and by it, 
we have fought for it, and the progenitors 
of our stock stand aghast at the result of 
VoL. xxxvI—4 


their teaching as exemplified in us. Some 
of our members are inclined to deprecate 
this view of ourselves and our immediate 
destiny ; but this is foolish, and somewhat 
snobbish. We came here for the most 
part with a wholesome detestation of 
European feudal notions and certain very 
definite ideals of our own, which we have 
set to work to realize, and have proved 
ourselves to be eminently capable and 
suited to the task. Why should we be 
otherwise than proud of commercial suc- 
cess? It is the essential of modern life, 
and the fate of an uncommercial nation 
has recently been rendered painfully 
obvious by us. Besides, it has brought us 
all other things with it; the nobility of 
Europe is ours to purchase; the political 
powers of Europe grow more and more 
accommodating. Wealth, concrete wealth, 
is what counts. It is, in fact, the 
only thing which counts in the inter- 
national sphere, and concrete wealth is 
precisely what we have gained. 

From the Declaration of Independence 
to the establishment of a great empire is 
a tremendous leap, but we have almost 
accomplished it, and in perfect safety and 
security. If the result has not been all 
that one could have wished, if events have 
proved that we are to some extent the 
creatures of a capricious fate, let us rather 
be thankful that such fate has on the 
whole been on our side, than hypercritical 
because our ideals seem somehow to have 
been left behind on the journey. The 


“embattled farmer” has evolved into the . 


successful oil or coal magnate where he 
has not left his farm and gone to work at 
somewhat precarious and uncertain wages 
for the evolved magnate, but the result 
is the same in either case. The farmer 
turned commercialist outdoes the Euro- 
pean in the markets, and when the mag- 
nate aforesaid does not require their 
services, the others, in blue shirts, armed 
with Krag-Jorgensens make as effective a 
disposition of the remains of feudalism 
in the Antilles and Philippines as did 
their progenitors of the same feudal pre- 
tensions in the New England Colonies. 
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There can be no question that America 
is the typical nation of to-day. The 
nearest approach to her, Great Britain, 
still carries the weight of royalty, and 
still labors under restrictions of formal 
conventionalities which an aristocracy 
and a recognized code, imposed from 
above, lay upon her. The freedom from 
these, to which the American was born, 
the English progressionist is still desirous 
of purchasing at the cost of incessant 
labor. 

Why should any of us even pretend 
to desire those things which college pro- 
fessors continually tell us that we should 
sigh for? Stung by criticism of our 
materialism, some of our numbers go to 
Paris and other European cities, and there 
by painful degrees learn habits of indo- 
lence, but never come to feel really at 
home. This pretended distaste for the 
hurry, the bustle, and the constant excite- 
ment of our life, and this fancied yearning 
for a more peaceful and quiet existence, 
are entirely unnatural, as far as we are 
concerned. As a matter of fact, we are 
never 80 oe | as when we are in a hurry, 
never so rested as when we have unlimited 
work to do. This love of perpetual move- 
ment is an essential quality of our day, a 
characteristic of an age commercial, and 
therefore energetic. It carries the stamp, 
the unmistakable mark of industrial pro- 
gress. Even the oldest and most sedate 
of peoples are galvanized into a show of 
activity by the introduction of the modern 
system into their midst. 

All of which is apropos of a recently 
published article. 

Lady Jeune has been edifying us by a 
study of the effects of “The American 
. Spirit upon English Society.” One is in- 
clined to wonder what connection this 
spirit has with the more gee known 
and appreciated spirit of 76. Yet the 
association of ideas becomes obvious upon 
a cursory examination. 

The American spirit of ’76 was the local 
manifestation of a universal force. The 
salons of Paris were not altogether free 
from its influence, and aristocrats who at 
first flirted with the electric current of the 
new idea paid the penalty of their dari 
in too many instances. In clubs an 
coffee-houses everywhere this spirit mani- 
fested itself in eager dispute, the spirit 
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of revolt, of idealism embodied in strong 
phrases. When the soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution showed that they were able 
to support within the limits of their own 
frontiers that which they maintained to 
be an elementary truth of universal appli- 
cation, their material success still further 
aided the idea, and Europe, smitten with 
the contagion, burst into rebellion and 
reveled in war for a score of years or more. 
It was an age of ideas; the philosopher 
ran rampant through the continents. It 
would perhaps be more correct to say that 
it was the age of an idea, the idea of 
“rights.” Long years afterwards poor 
Mazzini endeavored to rally the forces of 
Europe to similar efforts for another idea, 
that of “association,” and failed igno- 
miniously. So that the idea of rights has 
up to the present been the prevailing 
notion. The Declaration of Independence 
provided a standard to which political 
action has been continually referred. {t 
a the United States politically in the 
ead of the world. Henceforward this 
republic was to be the exemplar to which 
the democracy of other countries would 
endeavor to conform. Unborn democra- 
cies still undreamed of were to follow its 
lead, and the new Canadian and Austra- 
lian federations were to find in the Consti- 
tution of the United States their mentor 
and preceptor. The Declaration of Inde- 

ndence justified itself as a general 
ormula; the report of the colonial rifles 
awoke the fighting instinct in the restive 
European middle class. The mark made 
by it upon modern history is ineffaceable. 

Now, for Lady Jeune: The Declaration 
of Independence has inseparably con- 
nected the American with the indepen- 
dence idea. He or she is regarded 
everywhere as the independent person 
par excellence, and the distinguishing 
feature of the American spirit to which 
Lady Jeune makes reference is its inde- 
pendence of the restraints of exclusive 
society as the term was formerly under- 
stood. A contrast is drawn between 
society as it was in the hands of the old 
aristocratic clique and society as it is to- 
day, a conglomerate. This contrast has 
given rise to much searching of heart, and 
the very class which profits by it is, of 
course, the most critical of it. But society 


is, as it always must be, fairly representa-. 
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tive of the dominant classes and the ruling 
spirit of the time. If to-day it is a heter- 
ogeneous collection of aristocrats, finan- 
ciers, adventurers, and successful people 
generally, it must be remembered that this 
same delightful combination is engaged in 
making the wars and administering the 
governments of the world. There is no 
longer the old worn-out question to debate 
as to whether the rule of the tyrannical 
noble and ecclesiastic was better than that 
of the debased noble and the elevated 
trader. We have long ceased to trouble 
ourselves with such futile discussions. 
Each system has been equally inevitable. 
Each has been merely the creature of the 
particular period which produced it,— 
each tossed up out of nothing, as it were, 
to disappear into the void again when the 
conditions upon which it depends have 
given place to a new arrangement of cir- 
cumstances. 

To impute the disarrangement of un- 
comfortable European social convention- 
alities, as so many people do, to American 
maliciousness, is to utterly mistake the 
position of the American abroad. Ameri- 
cans may rebel more early against the sur- 
vival of traditional social ceremonial than 
those more accustomed to it. But it is not 
because they object to the ceremonial. As 
a matter of fact, they have gone to Europe 
for no other purpose than to become part 
and parcel of a show which is not being 
performed in their own country. ‘ The 
American in Europe is merely the advance 
guard, He or she takes naturally a posi- 
tion which those of other countries will 
be driven to adopt by reason of the trend 
of things, and the barriers created in the 
days of a provincial feudalism and main- 
tained by dint of limitation and timidity 
will of necessity disappear. 

The Declaration of Independence, then, 
not only marked a new disintegrating 
political force, but also a new disintegrat- 
ing social force. The one is a counterpart 
of the other. “A free career for talent” 
is equally the motto of the American 
Revolution with that of France. The 
center of power was shifted by the Revolu- 
tion. The army of farmers and traders 
called by it into the field vanquished the 
chivalry of royal England. The force of 
the royal idea of aristocratic assumption, 
_ gf ecclesiastical dignity, of social prestige, 


broke finally when the colonists held their 
own, finally, if not obviously. The very 
military machine by which the English 
Government endeavored to achieve its pur- 

ses shows the marks of the decline: The 

emocratization of the British army, the 
most conservative next to the church per- 
haps of all organizations, gives proof 
sufficient of the tendencies at work. But 
this is hardly worth discussing. If any- 
thing is admitted, either with blessing or 
malediction, it is the fact of the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the present age. What 
is the meaning of the term democratic, 
as so far understood, but the freedom of 
the individual to make his career, inde- 
pendent of the restrictions, local and class, 
which were imposed upon him under the 
feudal regime? Under modern conditions 
the individual has a practically free and 
unimpeded course in his career, which in 
a system essentially commercial, is gener- 
ally the making of money, or rather the 
acquiring thereof; and having been suc- 
cessful according to the social require- 
ments of the time, he thus becomes free 
of the social guild. 

The feudal lord, with all that feudal 
lordship implied, was essential to the old 
system. ‘The money lord, the coal baron, 
or the petroleum king is equally essential 
to the present one. The laration of 
Independence is the one great historic 
monument set up like a dividing-line be- 
tween the ancient and the modern 
ee of the feudal aristocrat, 
and that of the bourgeois. 

But with all its limitations, and in spite 
of its ineradicable vulgarity, the modern 
system is the best which has yet been 
evolved. This does not imply by any 
means that it is the one which renders 
sweetness and contentment of life more 
possible or more easy of attainment than 
any other preceding organization of 
society. Neither do the opportunities 
held out by it for the personal accumula- 
tion of wealth constitute it the best. From 
the point of view of ideal personal mor- 
ality it is perhaps more demoralizing than 
any of the preceding systems; but under 
it man is at all events comparatively free 
politically, and herein lies its great su- 
periority. To the free all things are 
— ; and even liberty, which has pro- 

uced a carnival of Philistinism, is pref- 
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erable to systems which, though ideal in 
other respects, are lacking in this essential. 
Nothing less than the proclamation of 
rights could ever have met the needs of 
this country, and that clause in the Decla- 
ration of Independence which has cate- 
gorically recognized their existence has 
been the great engine which has battered 
down all obstacles in the material and 

litical development of the country. 

iberty, the nymph of the mountains, is 
the first essential to the colonists and the 
shaper of a new world. German coloni- 
zation shows clearly enough how essential 
it is. The Declaration of Independence 
has so drilled the idea of rights into the 
minds of the people of the United States 
that whatever changes the progress of 
economic systems may bring about, and 
whatever forms society may assume in 
compliance with these changes, there will 
always remain this central idea as a 
medium through which political action 
will be renewed, and which will operate 
as a safeguard to the political liberty of 
the individual. 

The Frenchman flaunts his triple 
watchword, a duodecimo edition of the 
Declaration of Independence, but it has 
never become a part of his national life. 
It is a pious ejaculation, to be uttered 
upon occasion, a kind of political charm 
by which he expects to “lay” the ghost 
of reaction. He knows nothing of politi- 
cal liberty as we understand it. With him, 
the expression is a phrase containing a 
large amount of hocus-pocus. In Eng- 
land, there is still the social taboo. Mrs. 
Grundy has eyes even for politics, and 
they keep a sharp lookout for those who 
endeavor to take full advantage of that 
liberty which, in a theoretical sense, is 
very complete. The colonial, whether 
Australian or Canadian, can comprehend 
at once the American attitude. Himself 
the founder of a new society, the colonial 
is responsive to the new idea. Like 
ourselves, he is the child of the system, the 
— of an era of individual liberty. 

e may here venture the remark that the 
imperial-federation idea opens up bound- 
less possibilities as regards the result of 
the pouring of new wine into old bottles. 
The other European countries are more 
open to criticism than those which we 
have mentioned, and the conceptions of 


their people with regard to individual and 
political liberty are crude, uncertain, and 
exceedingly limited. As regards the 
shock-headed, undeveloped youngsters 
who can never grow to maturity, the 
rickety children in the international 
family, who scream for liberty as the 
nursery screams for toys, their lack of 
comprehension is obvious enough. These 
Poles, Sicilians, and such still have the 
idealistic and catastrophic view of things 
political, and seek to create objectively 
what can only grow spontaneously, by 
virtue of their material needs. The 
country which leads in its conception of 
individual liberty, and is at the same time 
industrially advanced, is the country 
which has progressed the most and which 
contains the greatest possibilities for a 
still further advance. Modern liberty was 
an industrial necessity. It has grown by 
force of economic circumstances. It must 
not be confounded with that unrealizable 
ideal for which philosophers have labored 
und upon which they have written so 
glowingly, for the sake of which men have 
died so valiantly, and which poets have 
found in the past,—in the remote past, 
where Paradise always lies. 

Carlyle has said, in his usual grim 
fashion, “ Liberty, I am told, is a divine 
thing. Liberty, when it becomes ‘ liberty 
to die by starvation,’ is not so divine.” ° 
To “ die by starvation ! ” The expression is 
harsh,—-we endeavor to prevent that, 
sometimes unsuccessfully,—but the liberty 
to starve is just as essential to the scheme 
of things as the liberty. to grow rich; the 
latter necessarily predicates the other. 
Without the liberty to grow rich, the vast 
aggregations of capital which have ren- 
dered possible the rapid transformation of 
the modern system would have been im- 
possible ; they would have been equally im- 
possible without the same liberty to starve. 
The unemployed margin of labor is just 
as essential to commercial development as 
the capitalization of wealth. It is perhaps 
as ludicrous in one sense as it is infinitely 
sad in another, to remember that the lean, 
hungry, miserable out-of-work constitutes 
by his very presence a very important 
factor in the maintenance of the society 
in which he is a sufferer. The existence 
of poverty is regarded as a reproach to a 
republic, but the Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence is no panacea for poverty. It was 
not written fo or the proletarian; it is the 
charter of the bourgeois. It gives us in 
terse, strong language the guiding princi- 
ples of the present system, the foundation 
idea at the bottom of that material pro- 
gress which has made us a marvel among 
the nations of the world. 

If the Declaration of Independence 
were only that, however, it would cease, 
in the course of a not very long period of 
time, to be a stimulating force. It would 
only remain as a curiosity, a survival of 
a past idea. Systems change, and change 
radically,—sometimes even rapidly; so 
that the mere idea of liberty as such may 


easily in the near future become merged 
in greater and broader political and social 
conceptions. But there is more in the 
pregnant. “self-evident” truths of the 
great document; there is the eternal 
human cry for better conditions, the eter- 
nal human aspiration for a higher and 
nobler state of society expressed as it only 
could be expressed in accordance with the 
times in which it was written and with the 
aspirations of those directing the Revolu- 
tion. 

It is this element which makes it a 
charter of humanity, always to be prized 
and cherished among the noblest records 
of man. 


THE DIGNITY OF DOLLARS 


By JACK LONDON 


HAT a blind, helpless creature 
man is after all, and how hope- 
lessly inconsistent! He looks 

back with pride upon his goodly oe 
of the ages, and yet obeys unwittingly 
every mandate of that heritage; for it is 
incarnate with him, and in it are im- 
bedded the deepest roots of his soul. 
Strive as he will, he cannot escape it— 
unless he be a genius, one of those rare 
creations to whom alone is granted the 
God-given privilege of doing entirely new 
and original things in entirely new and 
- original ways. But the common clay-born 
man, possessing only talents, may do only 
what has been done before him. At the 
best, if he work hard, and cherish himself 
exceedingly, he may duplicate any or all 
previous performances of his kind; he 
may even do some of them better; but 
there he stops, the composite hand of his 
whole ancestry bearing heavily upon hin. 
And again, in the matter of his ideas, 
which have been thrust upon him, and 
which he has been busily garnering from 
the great world-harvest ever since the day 
when his eyes first focused and he drew, 
startled, against the warm breast of his 
mother—the tyranny of these he cannot 
shake off. Servants of his will, they at 


the same time master his destiny. They 
may not coerce genius, but they dictate | 
and sway every action of the clay-born. 
If he hesitate on the verge of a new de- 
parture, they whip him back into the well- 
greased groove; if he pause, bewildered, 
at sight of some unexplored domain, they 
rise like ubiquitous finger-posts and direct 
him by the villa “ge path to the communal 
meadow. And permits these things, 
and continues to permit them, for he can- 
not help them, and he is a slave. Out of 
his ideas he may weave cunning theories, 
beautiful ideals; but he is working with 
ropes of sand. At the slightest stress, the 
last least bit of cohesion flits away, and 
each idea flies apart from its fellows, while 
all clamor that he do this thing, or think 
this thing, in the ancient and time- 
honored way. He is only a clay-born; so 
he bends his neck. He knows further that 
the clay-born are a pitiful, pitiless ma- 
jority, and that he may do nothing which 
they do not do. 

It is only in some way such as this that 
we may understand and explain the dig- 
nity which attaches itself to dollars. In 
the watches of the night, whether in the 
silent chamber or under the eternal stars, 
we may assure ourselves that there is no 
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such dignity; but jostling with our fel- 
lows in the white light of day, we find that 
it does exist, and that we ourselves 
measure ourselves by the dollars. we hap- 
pen to possess. They give us confidence 
and carriage and dignity—aye, a personal 
dignity which goes down deeper than the 
‘garments with which we hide our naked- 
ness. The world, when it knows nothing 
else of him, measures a man by his clothes ; 
but the man himself, if he be neither a 
genius nor a philosopher, but merely a 
clay-born, measures himself by his pocket- 
book. He cannot help it, and can no more 
fling it from him than can the bashful 
young man his self-conscijousness when 
crossing a ballroom floor. 

I remember once absenting myself from 
civilization for weary months. When I 
returned, it was to a strange city in 
another country. The people were but 
slightly removed from my own breed, an 
they spoke the same tongue, barring a ce 
tein barbarous accent which I learned was 
far older than the one imbibed by me with 
my mother’s milk. A fur cap, soiled and 
singed by many camp-fires, half sheltered 
the shaggy tendrils of my uncut hair. My 
foot-gear was of walrus-hide, cunningly 
blended with seal-gut. The remainder of 
my dress was as primal and uncouth. I 
was a sight to give merriment to gods and 
men. Olympus must have roared at my 
coming. The world, knowing me not, 
could judge me*by my clothes alone. But 
I refused to be so judged. My spiritual 
backbone stiffened, and I held my head 
high, looking all men in the eyes. And 
I did these things, not that I was an ego- 
tist, not that I was impervious to the criti- 
cal glances of my fellows, but because of 
a certain hogskin belt, plethoric and 
sweat-bewrinkled, which buckled next the 
skin above the hips. O, it’s absurd, I 
grant, but had that belt not been so cir- 
cumstanced and so situated, I should have 
shrunk away into side-streets and back- 
alleys, walking humbly and avoiding all 
gregarious humans except those who were 
likewise abroad without belts. Why? I 
do not know, save fhat in such way did 
my fathers before me. 

Viewed in the light of sober reason, the 
whole thing was preposterous. But I 
walked down the gangplank with the mien 
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of a hero, of a barbarian who knew himself 
to be greater than the civilization he 
threaded. I was possessed of the arro- 
gance of a Roman governor. At last I 
knew what it was to be born to the purple, 
and I took my seat in the hotel carriage 
as though it were my chariot about to 
proceed with me to the imperial palace. 
People discreetly ——— their eyes before 
my proud gaze, and into their hearts I 
know I forced the query, What manner 
of man can this mortal be? I was su- 
perior to convention, and the very garb 
which otherwise would have damned me 
tended toward my elevation. And all this 
was due, not to my royal lineage, nor to 
the deeds I had done and the champions 
I had overthrown, but to a certain hogskin 
belt buckled next the skin. The sweat of 
months was upon it, toil had defaced it, 
and_it was not a creation such as would 
appeal to the esthetic mind; but it was 
plethoric. There was the arcanum—nay, 
arcana, for each yellow grain conduced to 
my exaltation, and the sum of these grains 
was the sum of my mightiness. Had they 
been less, just so would have been my 
stature; more, and I would have reached 
the sky. : 

And this was my royal progress through 
that most loyal city. I purchased a host 
of indispensables from the tradespeople, 
and bought me such pleasures and diver- 
sions as befitted one who had long been 
denied. I seattered my gold lavishly, nor 
did I chaffer over prices in mart or ex- 
change. And because of these things [ 
did, I demanded homage. Nor was it re- 
fused. I moved through wind-swept 
groves of limber backs; across sunny 
glades, lighted by the beaming rays from 
a thousand obsequious eyes; and when I 
tired of this, basked on the greensward of 
popular approval. Money was very good, 
I thought, and for the time was content. 
But there rushed upon me the words of 
Erasmus, “ When I get some money I 
shall buy me some Greek books, and after- 
ward some clothes,” and a great shame 
wrapped me around. But, luckily for my 
soul’s welfare, I reflected and was saved. 
By the clearer vision vouchsafed me, I be- 
held Erasmus, fire-flashing, heaven-born, 
while I—I was merely a clay-born, a son of 
earth. For a giddy moment I had for- 
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gotten this, and tottered. And I rolled 
over on my greensward, caught a glimpse 
of a regiment of undulating backs, and 
thanked my particular gods that such 
moods of madness were passing brief. 

But on another day, receiving with 
kingly condescension the service of my 
good subjects’ backs, 1 remembered the 
words of another man, long since laid 
away, who was by birth a nobleman, by 
nature a philosopher and a gentleman, 
and who by circumstance yielded up his 
head upon the block. “That a man of 
lead,” he once remarked, “who has no 
more sense than a log of wood, and is as 
bad as he is foolish, should have many wise 
and good men to serve him, only because 
he has a great heap of that metal; and 
that if, by some accident or trick 
of law (which sometimes produces as great 
changes as chance itself), all this wealth 
should pass from the master to the mean- 
est varlet of his whole family, he himself 
would very soon become one of his ser- 
vants, as if he were a thing that belonged 
to his wealth, and so was bound to follow 
its fortune.” | 

And when I had remembered thus 
much, I unwisely failed to pause and re- 
flect. So I gathered my belongings 
together, cinched my hogskin belt tight 
about me, and went away in the dark of 
night to my own country. It was a very 
foolish thing to do. I am sure it was. 
But when I had recovered my reason, I fell 
upon my particular gods and belabored 
them mightily, and as penance for their 
watchlessness, placed them away amongst 
dust and cobwebs—O no, not for long. 
They are again enshrined, as bright and 
polished as of yore, and my destiny is 
once more in their keeping. 

It is given that travail and vicissitude 
mark time to man’s footsteps as he 
stumbles onward toward the grave; and 
it is well. Without the bitter one may not 
know the sweet. The other day—nay, it 
was but yesterday—I fell before the 
rhythm of fortune. The inexorable pen- 
dulum had swung the counter direction, 
and there was upon me an urgent need. 
The hogskin belt was flat as famine, nor 
did it longer gird my loins. From my 
window I could descry, at no great dis- 
tance, a very ordinary mortal of a man, 


working industriously among his cab- 
bages. I thought: Here am I, capable of 
teaching him much concerning the field 
wherein he labors,—the nitrogenic-why 
of the fertilizer, the alchemy of the sun, 
the microscopic cell-structure of the plant, 
the cryptic chemistry of root and runner, 
—but thereat he straightened his work- 
wearied back and rested. His eyes 
wandered over that which he had produced 
in the sweat of his brow, then on to mine. 
And as he stood there drearily, he became 
reproach incarnate. “ Unstable as water,” 
he said (I am sure he did),—“ unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel. Man, 
where art thy cabbages? ” 

I shrank back shriveled up. Then [ 
waxed rebellious. I refused to answer the 
question. He had no right to ask it, and 
his presence was an affront upon the land- 
scape. And a dignity entered into me, 
—o my neck was stiffened, my head 
poised. I gathered together certain cer- 
tificates of goods and chattels, pointed my 
heels toward him and his cabbages, and 
journeyed townward. I was yet a man. 
There was naught in those certificates to 
be ashamed of. But alack-a-day! While 
my heels thrust the cabbageman beyond 
the horizon, my toes were drawing me, 
faltering, like a timid old beggar, into a 
roaring spate of humanity—men, women, 
and children without end. They had no 
concern with me, nor I with them. I knew 
it; I felt it. Like She, after her fire-bath 
in the womb of the world, I dwindled in 
my own sight. My feet were uncertain 
and heavy, and my soul became as a meal- 
sack, limp with emptiness and tied in the 
middle. People looked upon me scorn- 
fully, pitifully, reproachfully. (I can 
swear they did.) In every eye I read the 
question, Man, where art thy cabbages? 

So I avoided their looks, shrinking close 
to the curbstone and by furtive glances 
directing my progress. At last I came 
hard by the place, and peering stealthilv 
to the right and left that none who knew 
might behold me, I entered hurriedly, in 
the manner of one committing an abomi- 
nation. *Fore God! I had done no evil, nor 
had I wronged any man, nor did I contem- 
plate evil; yet was I aware of evil. Why? 
I do not know, save that there goes much 
dignity with dollars, and being devoid of 
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the one I was destitute of the other. The 
person I sought practiced a profession as 
ancient as the oracles but far more lucra- 
tive. It is mentioned in Exodus; so it 
must have been created soon after the 
foundations of the world; and despite the 
thunder of ecclesiastics and the mailed 
hand of kings and conquerors, it has en- 
dured even to this day. Nor is it unfair 
to presume that the accounts of this most 
remarkable business will not be closed 
until the Trumps of Doom are sounded 
and all things brought to final balance. 
Wherefore it was in fear and trembling, 
and with great modesty of spirit, that I 
entered the Presence. To confess that lL 
was shocked were to do my feelings an 
injustice. Perhaps the blame may be 
shouldered upon Shylock, Fagin, and their 
ilk; but I had preconceived an entirely 
different type of individual. This man— 
why, he was clean to look at, his eyes were 
blue, with the tired look of scholarly lu- 
cubrations, and his skin had the normal 
pallor of sedentary existence. He was 
reading a book, sober and leather-bound, 
while on his finely-molded, intellectual 
head reposed a black skull-cap. For all 
the world his look and attitude were those 
of a college professor. My heart gave a 
great leap. Here was hope! But no; he 
fixed me with a cold and glittering eye, 
searching with the chill of space till my 
financial status stood beside me shivering 
and ashamed, I communed with myself: 
By his brow he is a thinker, but his intel- 
lect has been prostituted to a mercenary 
- exaction of toll from misery. His nerve- 
centers of judgment and will have not 
been employed in solving the problems of 
life, but in maintaining his own solvency 
by the insolvency of others. He trades 
upon sorrow and draws a livelihood from 
misfortune. He transmutes tears into 
treasure, and from nakedness and hunger 
garbs himself in clean linen and develops 
the round of his belly. He is a blood- 
sucker and a vampire. He lays unholy 
hands on heaven and hell at cent per cent., 
and his very existence is a sacrilege and a 
blasphemy. And yet here am I, wilting 
before him, an arrant coward, with no re- 
_— for him and less for myself. Why 
should this shame be? Let me rouse in my 
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strength and smite him, and by so doing, 
wipe clean one offensive page. 

But no. As I said, he fixed me with a 
cold and glittering eye, and in it was the 
aristocrat’s undisguised contempt for the 
canaule. I was of the unwashed last es- 
tate, a proletarian, a sans-culotte. Behind 
him was the solid phalanx of a bourgeots 
society. Law and order upheld him, while 
I titubated, cabbageless, on the ragged 
edge. Moreover, he was possessed of a 
formula whereby to extract juice from a 
flattened lemon, and he would do business 
with me. 

I told him my desires humbly, in — 
quavering syllables. In return, he craved 
my antecedents and residence, pried into 
my private life, insolently demanded how 
many children had I and did I live in wed- 
lock, and asked divers other unseemly and 
degrading questions. Aye, I was treated 
like a thief convicted before the act, till 
I produced my certificates of goods and 
chattels aforementioned. Never had they 
appeared so insignificant and paltry as 
then, when he sniffed over them with the 
air of one disdainfully doing a disagree- 
able task. It is said, “ Thou shalt not lend 
upon usury to thy brother; usury of 
money, usury of victuals, usury of any- 
thing that is lent upon usury;” but he 
evidently was not my brother, for he de- 
manded seventy per cent. I put my signa- 
ture to certain indentures, received my 
pottage, and fled from his presence incon- 
tinently. 

Faugh! I was glad to be quit of it. How 
good the outside air was! I only prayed 
that neither my best friend nor my worst 
enemy should ever become aware of what 
had just transpired. Ere I had gone a 
block I noticed that the sun had bright- 
ened perceptibly, the streets become less 
sordid, the gutter-mud less filthy. In 
people’s eyes the cabbage question no 
longer brooded. And there was a spring 
to my body, an elasticity of step as I cov- 
ered the pavement. Within me coursed an 
unwonted sap, and I felt as though I were 
about to burst out into leaves and buds and 
green things. I was exhilarated. My 
brain was clear and refreshed. There was 
a new strength to my arm. My nerves 
were tingling and I was a-pulse with the 
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times. All men were my brothers. Save 
one—yes, save one. I would go back and 
wreck the establishment. I would disrupt 
that leather-bound volume, violate that 
black skull-cap, burn the accounts. But 
before fancy could father the act, I recol- 
lected myself and all which had passed. 


Nor did I marvel at my new-born might, 
at my ancient dignity which had returned. 
There was a tinkling chink as I ran the 
yellow pieces through my fingers, and with 
the golden music rippling round me 1 
caught a deeper insight into the mystery of 
things. 


THE HOLD-UP AT LA CIUDAD 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


HERE were seven of us waiting for 
the East-bound freight, one night, 
at Summit, near the west end of 

the snowsheds ; listening to the drip, drip, 
drip, of the rain from the freight-house 
eaves as we hugged the dry side of a 
baggage-truck, when the heavy-weight 
blanket-man told this story. The town 
marshal had steered him down to the 
tracks where the rest of us had been care- 
fully sequestered, and that, being a com- 
mon grievance, started his discourse of 
discontent. His companion, who was 
smaller, wore eyeglasses, and might have 
been picking fruit down Santa Clara way 
from appearances, added a minor quaver 
of protest at times, for to his eyes the 
world was muddy and life a large mistake. 


“Now, what you think we been doin’,” 
said the large man, gouging out his pipe 
with a fat fourth finger,—‘ me and this 
man Stivetts? Pickin’ hens!” he added 
with withering self-contempt. “ Pickin’ 
hens for that Portyghee, him what we 
knew when he was hittin’ the road same as 
we! Pickin’ hens down near Santa Cruz to 
keep out o’ soak. Gettin’ so a ’bo may as 
well keep out o’ that valley. Get a job 
or get pinched,—that ’s what it is. But 
what you think o’ us pickin’ hens,—me 
and this here Stivetts? ” 

“Yes,” said Stivetts, wiping a watery 
eye; “and all we got for them hens was 
two cents apiece—dry-pick and crate ’em 
yourself ! ” 

“Yes; and work from five in the 
mornin’ to six at night, and then eat in 
the ranch-house with the Chinese.” 

“ And Pedro bossin’ the job, and send- 


in’ his chickens to the city by the carload! 
Why, I see that Portyghee when he 
could n’t flag a free lunch from here to 
San Diego—pushin’ a fruit-cart round 
’Frisco and sleepin’ in a dry-goods box 0’ 
nights! ” 

“And now to think o’ you and me 
dressin’ hens for him,—two cents apiece 
and dry-pick!” wailed the unappeased 
Stivetts. 

“ Why, if it had n’t been for him we ‘d 
be ridin’ round in a Pullman on the Espee, 
sayin’ to some nigger, ‘ Here, boy, here ’s 
two dollars; go get them boots shined 
and keep the change.’ ” 

“Yes; and if it hadn’t been for us, 
that Portyghee’d be bummin’ yet, or 
pickin’ fruit somewheres. Who gave him 
a start anyhow? Where’d he get his 
chicken-ranch I’d like to know? Shows 
what he knowed about railroadin’! That 
Portyghee—” 

“ Hush now, Stivetts, you!” muttered 
the big man, growing craftily cautious 
and glancing sharply at the rest of us. 
“ But I suppose it’s all right. It’s three 
years ago, and none o’ this bunch’d 
peach anyhow.” 

“ You see, we were hangin’ round in the 
valley—me and this here man Stivetts— 
that was afore we took to the road regular 
—workin’ with Hank Billings on 4n irri- 
gation ditch in the mountains, and the 
Portyghee was shovelin’ dirt under Uncle 
Collis’s cross-ties on the narrer-gauge for 
a dollar and ten cents a day. Say, that 
Portyghee, he didn’t know nothin’— 
did n’t know a semaphore from a shootin’ 
star, did he, Stivetts? ” 

“And now to think o’ you and me 
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dressin’ hens fur him—two cents apiece 
and dry-pick!” quavered Stivetts, with 
a fist in his eye. 

“Well, how’d we know? As I was 
sayin’, me and Stivetts here quit the ditch 
and went broke, and then we struck Mil- 
roy’s camp where they was makin’ a forty- 
foot cut, and tried to get a job on the 
dump. But there was nothin’ but these 
here basket-hatted Chinee on the grade 
and we quit. Then along came Hank 
Billings, who once had got bounced from 
the road, and was fightin’ mad at the 
Espee from Uncle Collis down to the 
station-agent at La Ciudad, who gave 
him the go. 

- “So one day when we was all on the 
bum and nothin’ showin’, Hank up and 
says to us,—me and Stivetts here—‘ You 
knows the country east o’ here pretty well 
all the way to the Sierras, don’t you now?’ 
Well, we did, and then after beatin’ round 
a while, and chawin’ hard, Hank says 

in, ‘I knows a gent friend up in 
’Frisco who has the tip that there ’s sixty 
thousand in gold comin’ down next Tues- 
day night on the 1:45. That’s a pile, 
ain’t it now?’ says he. ‘ Set boys like us 
up for fair, would n’t it now?’ says he. 
‘ Booze and grub to the limit,’ says he,— 
‘why not?’ - And then he went to 
scratchin’ his chin reflective-like and looks 
at us—me and Stivetts. But though we 
tumbled, nary a word says we. 

“<«They ain’t lookin’ for anything of 
the kind about here,’ went on Hank. 
‘Them railroad officials are gettin’ most 
criminal careless. Say, if there was a few 
boys round here, playin’ in hard luck, and 
they kinder wanted to lift that bunch o’ 
money it ’ud be like findin’ it! Just hold 
the 1:45 in the cafion as she comes out 0’ 
the tunnel, and fix the engineer and mes- 
senger while they blow the safe. She’s 
a long train and the folks in the coaches 
back in the tunnel ’d never know what was 
up. Cfit the wires and cripple the engine 
and we—er a man could be six hours u 
in the mountains afore the alarm coul 
get out anywhere. Say, s’pose there was a 
couple o’ handy boys like you, for instance, 
that knew the country like a top, and 
there was a sociable sort o’ chap, 
like my gent friend, for instance, what 
could get some horses and a gun or two; 
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why I calculate those boys *d make a big 
winnin’, And then Hank sized us up 
kind o’ pityin’ like and added, ‘And yet 
there are fellows that’ud sit right here 
and let a fortune slip through their fingers 
—shiftless and no-account sort o’ chaps 
—same kind that don’t take an interest 
in politics and are the despair o’ the 
country! No wonder,’ says Hank, ‘ that 
anarchists and monopolies get such a holt 
here when there are men that won’t hustle 
for themselves! ’ 

“Well, we sat there not sayin’ a word, 
but I thought and Stivetts thought, and 


we lay low till next day waitin’ for a 


proposition; and sure enough, it come, 
with Hank Billings at the business end 0’ 
it. We agreed to go in the deal, and then 
Hank brought round his gent friend and 
we all sized up the lay o’ the land and 
fixed the preliminaries. How to stop that 
there train was a puzzler, and how to get 
the tools to derail it if it was n’t stopped 
was another, until Hank had an idee. He 
knowed all the railrcad men on the di- 
vision most, and then he discovered that 
Portyghee workin’ on the section up above 
La Ciudad, and fixed it with him to come 
in. We all kicked on the Portyghee, but 
Hank showed how we had to have some 
one who could get the tools and a lantern 
without attracting attention, so Pedro was 
admitted to the gang. Dam the Porty- 
ghee! But for him we’d be drinkin’ 
cocktails in New York and puttin’ our 
names on charity-ball subscriptions and 

d operys, et cetera,—would n’t we, 

tivetts? ” 

“Yes; and now to think o’ you and me 
dressin’ hens for him—two cents apiece 
and dry-pick—” 

“Well, how ’d we know? So the deal 
was fixed up. We laid out our route beau- 
tiful and timed the place where wed 
divide the swag up in the hills, and had 
our horses and guns safe up La Ciudad 
Cafion the night afore the hold-up, with- 
out any one so much as knowin’ we was 
in the neighborhood—all except the Por- 
tyghee. 

“He was maulin’ spikes and drivin’ 
wedges innocent like, that very afternoon 
along the roadbed in the cafion, and me 
and Stivetts here, and Hank Billings and 
his gent friend lay in the chaparral above 
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the track and watched the boss cuss him 
for tampin’ the ties too hard on one side! 
We laughed and laughed—me and Stivetts 
here, and Hank and his gent friend—for 
we ’d swore to dump the Portyghee after 
the coin was copped—him bein’ such a 
dum fool, and a furriner besides! 

“* Pertection to American labor and 
home industries!’ said Hank; ‘what’s 
the Portyghee mixin’ in our hold-up for 
anyhow 

“Well, Pedro was to meet us at eleven 
o’clock at the section tool-house in the 
cafion and get the things, and sure enough 
he showed up, and we found the picks and 
the lantern and carried ’em back to the 
tunnel and sent the Portyghee forward to 
flag the train just where Hank calculated 
it would bring the express-car to our 
blind. 

“Lord, Lord! what a night that was! 
was n’t it, Stivetts? We lay there in the 
- bresh with the moon risin’ silvery-like 
over the cafion and the big Sierras loomin’ 
up black and shadowy way off yonder, and 
the tunnel showin’ deep and dark below 
us, and the Portyghee sat there on the rail 
and et our grub. MHank’s gent friend 
had brought along enough stuff in a 
gunny-sack to last us for two days, but 
that Portyghee set there and et and et 
until half-past twelve, and there was n’t 
any more. | 

“ Pedro had been told to find out at the 
station if the train was on time, and we 
calculated to slide down in the cafion at 
half-past one and lay for the outfit. But 
we got froze up on them rocks long before 
that and came down in the gulch and 
found the Portyghee asleep on the track. 
And there we set and shivered and felt 
sore-eyed and hungry, all except Pedro, 
and along towards two o’clock that train 
was n’t even in the valley, or we could have 
heard it. 

“The owls hooted away up on the ridge 
and the coyotes yapped down below, and 
the big mountains loomed up bigger and 
darker, and the moon commenced to set, 
and this here man Stivetts was scared— 
wasn’t you, Stivetts? ” 

“Well, I saw that Portyghee layin’ 
there snorin’, with the moon on his face, 
and it made me nervous! ” 

“All this time Hank and his gent friend 
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had been gettin’ more flustered because 
the train did n’t come, and they went be- 
hind the tool-house to talk it over and 
have a drink, and by-and-by the argu- 
ments got longer and the drinks shorter 
until I swan! we was gettin’ to be the 
worst demoralized bunch o’ hold-up men 
that ever busted a safe! Here was Hank 
and his gent friend rakin’ up old scores 
and draggin’ in the Presidential elec- 
tion, and Stivetts shiverin’ with cold and 
scare, and then the Portyghee woke up 
peaceful-like and went to fishin’ for the 
rest o’ the grub in the gunny-sack. 

“And then there came an awful toot o’ 
that train and a roar as it slid onto the 
trestle across the valley, and we was the 
most rattled lot o’ yearlings that ever 
stampeded! Stivetts here just turned 
pale—clean locoed, was n’t you, Stivetts ?” 

“Well, I saw that Portyghee settin’ 
there chawin’ on a heel o’ dried beef, and 
it made me squeamish-like—” 

“Then Hank tumbled for the horses 
and brought ’em out o’ the timber, and I 
gets Pedro started on a run down the tun- 
nel with the lantern. You see, we depend- 
ed on that Portyghee to find out at the 
station if that train with the money was 
regular and the tip was straight, and he 
says she was all right, so we wasn’t sus- 
— nothin’. We lay behind the tool- 

ouse, all except Hank’s gent friend, who 
went down the tracks to cover the coaches. 

“The train came roarin’ on—rum- 
ble, rumble-ruuurr, ruuurr—grand-like, 
through the cafion, with the big smoke- 
shadows spinnin’ back across the tunnel, 
and we lay there behind the tool-house, 
and this man Stivetts here kept pokin’ me 
in the neck with the top o’ a cold shot- 
gun—did n’t you, Stivetts? ” 

“Well, I got to thinkin’ o’ that Porty- 
ghee—” 

“And then the train come bustin’ mag- 
nificent through the tunnel, bellerin’ 
through that gulch, with the smoke drift- 
in’ snaky-like across the moon, and .I 
thought she must have run over the Porty- 
ghee and wasn’t goin’ to stop. But she 
gave a screech, and the bell clanged, and 
the sand ground hard in her drivers, and 
up she comes, creepin’ through the moon- 
light, with the engineer lookin’ back at 
Pedro dancin’ and wavin’ his lantern. 
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Hands up!’ yelled Hank, and me 
and Stivetts here clapped our guns on ’em. 
‘Hands up, and come down here.’ 

“All right, boys!’ sings out the fire- 
man. ‘ Don’t shoot; we’re comin’!’ and 
they crawls out and Hank waltzes ’em off 
in the bresh and stands ’em in a row, with 
this here Stivetts coverin’ ’em with his 
sawed-off shot-gun. 

“*Not a word!’ growls Hank. ‘ We 
want that sixty thousand in the second 
car there. Savvy, pard?’ 

“< But, boys,’ says the fireman, eyein’ 
Stivetts suspicious-like, ‘ you—’ 

“Silence! ’ roars Hank. 

Say—’ 

“¢ Dry up!’ says Hank. ‘ Blow the top 
0’ his head off if he peeps again, Stivetts.’ 
And Stivetts stood there chatterin’ hard, 
with that shot-gun pointed square at me 
with both hammers cocked—did n’t you, 
Stivetts.” 

“ Well, I knowed that Portyghee—” 

“Then me and Hank goes up to the 
express car and invites that messenger to 
open up. Nary a sound, except a curious 
little chatter, like it was full o’ detectives 
consultin’. 

“* Open that door,’ roared Hank, ‘or 
we blows you up!’ No sound except that 
funny little purrin’ whisper and the Por- 
tyghee comin’ up the gravel. 

“* Once—twice—three times!’ cailed 
Hank. ‘Pry open that door, Pedro, and 
put in the dynamite.’ 

“ Well, the Portyghee hit the door a clip 
’ and broke in a sliver, and I puts in a shell 
and gives the rest to Pedro to hold. Then 
we calls once more to that fool messenger 
to come out, and I touches a match, and 
~ we all run except the Portyghee. He stood 
there with his mask hangin’ over one ear 
watchin’ the spark silly-like. 

“*Git!’ howled Hank, backin’ away 
with his gun raised, ‘ you copper-colored- 
patch-ripped-off-the-roof-o’-hell, you want 
to be blowed up?’ 

“Then up jumps that Portyghee as if 
the idee just struck him, and he dumps 
that bundle o’ shells on the car-step and 
pulls for the timber. I tried to get the 
stuff away, but the fuse was splutterin’, 
and we all broke for the bresh with the 
railroad boys in front, and Hank kicked 
that Portyghee at every jump. — 
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You ornery clay-brick mule!’ says 
he, ‘what’d you drop that powder for? 
Want to blow our fortunes all over the 
county? What we ought to do is make you 
go back and sit on that shell! ’ 

“Well, we looks back at the ugly little 
spark spittin’ in the shimmery moonlight, 
and the big lack engine so still and noble, 
and the coaches in the tunnel, and the 
brakeman bobbin’ round with a lantern 
and wonderin’ what in all creation the 
train had stopped for. Say, I was that 
riled I could n’t do nothin’ but choke, and 
Hank he cussed and hammered the Porty- 
ghee, and this man Stivetts he wobbled 
round with that plaguey shot-gun and had 
it pointed sometimes at me and sometimes 
at Hank and sometimes at the moon! 
Honest truth, you was scared plum to 
death—was n’t you, Stivetts? ” 

“Well, I sort o’ thought that Porty- 
ghee—” 

“Then we stands there just a minute, 
and then comes a little explosion, and then 
the most awful crack you ever heard! Say, 
it just natchelly blowed the whole top.and 
front end off that express-car, and a big 
white mountain o’ smoke came roarin’ up 
that cafion, and slivers and stuff was rain- 
in’ all round us. Then came the most 
curious lot o’ calls and screams and clutter 
that ever was—way up in the air and down 
the track—and the whole gulch was full 
o’ smoke and feathers and boxes and slats 
and truck—worst you ever see! 

“Whop! comes somethin’ warm and 
fat and feathery, right down beside us and 
another hit the bresh close by. 

“< What ’s that!’ yells Hank, jumpin’ 
round pale-like and raisin’ his gun. 

“<Them ’s hens!’ says the engineer, 
grinnin’ straight down Stivett’s shot-gun, 
which for once was pointed at him, Stiv- 
etts bein’ so dum locoed. 

“ ¢ Hens? ” 

“* Yes, just hens! There ain’t no sixty 
thousand on this train; that come down 
on Twenty-four this afternoon. You 
blowed up a car o’ Christmas chickens! ’ 

“And I ’1l natchelly be beat if he was n’t 
right ! 

“We stands there and stares down in 
that gulch. The moonlight comes down 
se soft and silvery with the feathers float- . 
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in’ and glistenin’ way above us and the 
smoke flickerin’ out among the trees, calm 
and ful-like as ever you see, except 
for the chickens that squawked and 
eackled up in the bresh and rocks. Say, 
there was hens all over that section— 
chicken croquettes hangin’ on the madrone 
trees; chicken fricassee plastered all over 
the redwoods; chicken sauty scattered 
round on the chaparral,—worst you ever 
see! And all them hens that was able to 
run just scooted in every direction. Some 
of ’em headed for Santa Cruz, some legged 
it up Pescadero way, some hit the road for 
Los Gatos, and some just took to the bresh 
and climbed the caifion sides and squawked 
and cluttered, and when mornin’ come 
some o’ them dum roosters was crowin’ 
way up the mountains and callin’ to each 
other across the gulches for five. miles 
"round. 

“Well, we just took one look at that 
there layout and broke for the timber. 
Hank and his gent friend got the horses 
and skipped East. But me and this man 
Stivetts here concluded it was safest to get 
back to town and keep mum long as we 
had nothin’ to show we was mixed in that 
hold-up. We lost the Portyghee in the 
bresh, though he kept hollerin’ for us to 
wait, and then we hiked off over the moun- 
tain and walked and scrambled until we 
was most dead, and when daylight come 
we could still hear them fool roosters 
crowin’ faint and fainter, way off in the 
canons for two hours almost. We got 
down the other side o’ the ridge and took 
a nap in the bresh, and when we woke up 
the sun was shinin’ so warm and the air 
was so sweet and meller-like and the birds 
was singin’ so cheery, it seemed as if there 
never had been no hold-up, only this man 
Stivetts Here had his hair blowed full o’ 
feathers where a chicken hit him. 

“Well, about noon we was comin’ down 
the ‘dirt road by the irrigation ditch, when 
off on a hill I sees a man wobblin’ round as 
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if he was drunk and stirrin’ the ground 
with a stick like a Chinee priest. 

“<* What ’s that?’ says I, watchin’ hard 
for signs o’ pursuit, 

“<1 dunno,’ says Stivetts, pickin’ pin- 
feathers out o’ his ear. ‘ Why, yes, it’s 
that Portyghee! ’ 

“* Blessed if it ain’t!’ says I. 
what ’s he doin’?’ | 

“And then we sees some little brown 
things trailin’ down the road ahead o’ him 
and bobbin’ between his legs, and he 
whackin’ at ’em with a stick and steerin’ 
‘em out o’ the bresh. 

“* Well, crucify me, if it ain’t hens!’ 
says Stivetts, and then we lays low and 
watches him drive ’em past—that leather- 
faced, wooden-headed Pedro carryin’ a 
broken-legged rooster under one arm and 
cluckin’ to a bunch o’ wore-out hens with 
their tails shot off and their feathers gone 
and their tongues hangin’ out from dead- 
tiredness—hoppin’ down the road with 
that Portyghee talkin’ soft and mothery tu 
em in his fool language—rummy-like as 
ever you see! . 

“* Oh, he ’Il be pinched!’ says Stivetts, 
‘that Portyghee—’ 

“*But what’s he doin’ with them 
hens?’ says I. 

“ And, do you know, that worried me for 
two whole years until we goes down the 
narrer-gauge- and was fired off a train 
near there, pretty seedy and hard wtp. 
Now, what do you think? We finds that 
Pedro with as snug a little chicken-ranch 
up the Pescadero road as ever you see, 
with a shanty and a woman and a copper- 
colored kid! He’s shippin’ his chickens 
to the city now by the car-lot.” 

“But now to think o’ you and me 
dressin’ hens for him—two cents apiece, 
dry-pick!” concluded Stivetts, as we 
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watched the East-bound freight draw onto 
the siding, and the marshal made his final 
round-up to see that none of us were left 
behind. 


SYNOPSIS OF, PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER I. to V.—Cornelius Ficks, son of a Trans- 
vaal Field Cornet, seeks the hand of Hilda, youngest 
daughter of Piet Rieker, a loyal Anglo-Dutchman in 
Natal. Reginaid Curtis, an English officer in camp at 
Ladysmith, arrives at the home of the Riekers with a 
letter from relatives in Devonshire, and is also at- 
tracted by Hilda. Paul Kruger and a German, Franz 
Hausman, Commander of the Boer Artillery, meet to 
discuss the p'an of campaign. Hausman makesa tour 
of inspection of the intended field of operations, ac- 
companied by Cornelius Ficks as guide. They reach 
Rieker’s farm, where the German is smitten by Grietje, 
the elder daughter. Cornelius, jealous of the young 
Englishman, Curtis, make an attempt on his life, 


which is frustrated by Hausman. 

CHAPTER VI. to XI.—It being rumored that the 
Free Staters have crossed the Drakensbergs, the Chief 
at Ladysmith sends Captain Curtis with afew men, on 
a scouting expedition. They come across a party of 
mounted boorn, making for the frontier, with Grietje 
and Hilda Rieker, who are being abducted by Cor- 
nelius Ficks. The girls are rescued. Ladysmith is in- 
vested. Sortie, in which Lieut. Grainger and sixteen 
**_Loamshires”’ are cut off from the main body. 


CHAPTER’ XII. 
THE DEEDS OF A NIGHT. 


T was never very clearly ascertained, as 
I have before hinted, how Lieutenant 
Grainger and his sixteen Loamshires 
came to be cut off from the main body of 
the eg during that retreat,—whether 
it was during the rush to aid the Berk- 
shires, or whether they got mixed up with 
one of the Boer commandos in the melée 
just before the retreat began. At all 
events, Grainger suddenly found himself 
and his sixteen men alone in a narrow 
pass between two steep walls of rock. He 
pressed forward, thinking to creep round 
the base of the kopje—it was, so far as he 
could judge, only a stupendous bowlder— 
on the right, and so rejoin his friends in 
the more open veldt that lay between them 
and the beleaguered town: — 
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But when they had gone some fifty 
yards they found that the wall of rock on 
the right rose suddenly, while the path 
dipped into a mommy narrow valley, 
in which stood a portion of the Boer camp, 
by no means left unguarded, as Grainger 
could see by the shadowy forms flitting 
hither and thither between the roughly 
constructed wooden huts. 

It was an ideal place for a small camp, 
guarded as it was all round with precipi- 
tous walls of rock, and entered only by 
that narrow pass, which a dozen men 
could have held against an army. For a 
moment a wild idea of rushing the camp 
flitted through Grainger’s mind, but he 
was young and doubtful and thought of 
his men. 

With a whispered word he turned them 
about, but hardly had they begun to re- 
trace their steps when, like a. huge wave 
from the open sea rushing up between the 
banks of a narrow river, a crowd of Boers 
was flung headlong into the opening, as 
Grainger judged from the shouts outside, 
by a sudden rush of the Lancers, who were 
hovering on either flank of the retreating 
infantry. 

Grainger’s resolution was taken in a 
moment. 

“ One volley, boys,” he said, “ and then 
the bayonet! It’s all or nothing now— 
death or freedom! ” 

The Boers had turned, and were hold- 
ing the opening of the pass against the 
Lancers, while behind him Grainger could 
hear hoarse shouts from the camp and the 
rushing of many feet. | 

“ Quick now—steady!” he said hoarse- 
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ly, and the word passed softly from on 
to the other. ' 

The Boers who were fighting desper- 
ately at the entrance to the pass never 
knew exactly what happened at that mo- 
ment. All they could say was that from 
somewhere behind them, apparently from 
their own camp, came a volley which, in 
that narrow causeway and from forty 
yards’ range, acted on them as the powder 
of a gun acts on the shell, and the more 
as, a minute after, a regiment of the 
rooineks—the Boers swore, and with per- 
fect sincerity, that there were five hundred 
of them—dashed over them with the 
“ long knives,” literally carving for them- 
selves a path in the open. 

But alas! Grainger and his men were 
just too late. The Lancers had done what 
they had been sent todo. They had flung 
back into their own kennel a crowd of the 
. Boers, and had cleared the way for the 
infantry, and then, knowing nothing of 
the men who had so unexpectedly turned 
the flight of the Boers into a slaughter, 
they swung round and rejoined their own 
men. 

Grainger found himself in the open, but 
the fighting had rolled five hundred yards 
to the northeast, and again he was alone. 
He was not, however, dismayed. About 
a hundred yards to the left of them was a 
low kopje strewn from base to summit with 
massive crags. If they could reach that, 
they might lie there concealed until the 
road was clear for them. As coolly as 
if he were on the parade-ground at Alder- 
shot he made for this spot at the double, 
and his men with equal imperturbability 
followed him. 

Half-way to the kopje for which the 
Loamshires were making was a shallow 
sluit, in English a dried-up watercourse. 
Grainger knew the district slightly, and 
was looking out for this, but ere he 
reached it his course was suddenly 
checked. 

From the long grass in which the slust 
was buried, a figure sprang suddenly up- 
wards, discharged his rifle into the run- 
ning group of British, and then with a 
ery, “The rooineks—the rooineks are 
here,” dived again into the scrub and dis- 
appeared. 

A quick dropping volley from the sluit 
showed that the Boer who had given the 


warning was not the only one there, but 
Grainger did not stop for them. With a 
harsh shout he leapt into the ditch, alight- 
ing on the prone form of a Boer, whom he 
immediately thrust through with his 
sword, while half a dozen others, who had 
arisen, were flung aside by the bayonets 
of the Loamshires and left dead or dying 
behind them. Another two minutes of 
breathless rush, and .the handful of 
British were brought up dead by a steep 
wall of rock. 

“To th’ roight, sor-r—th’ roight!” 
shouted Micky, and Grainger e for 
the right. 

But there was a muffled clatter of hoofs 
on the veldt, hoarse shouts, a rumble of 
strange oaths in Biblical Dutch, and 
Grainger, looking over his shoulder, knew 
that he was trapped. 

“ Lay down your guns!” cried a hoarse 
voice in English. “ Lay down your guns, 
or we fire! ” 

And Grainger wheeling round saw the 
weird night radiance glinting on a couple 
of hundred rifle-barrels. For a moment 
he hesitated. A volley and a charge, and 
all would be over. They would lose life, 
but not honor. Then he thought of the 
men beside him, and his lips tightened. 
They were one to twelve. He had no right 
to sacrifice their lives to his own senti- 
ment, though he knew that were he to say 
the word his men would even throw them- 
selves against the adamantine death in 
front. 

“TI yield!” he cried. 

“Then stay where you are,” said th» 
voice that had summoned him to sur- 
render. “The daylight will be here in a 
few minutes, and then we can see you. 
Don’t try to move, or we will blow the lot 
of you to fragments.” - 

When the daylight came with its steel- 
like misty radiance, it saw the Lieutenant 
seated on a bowlder biting his lip and 
looking as if he had a hard struggle to 
keep back the tears. 

“ Your sword, rooinek,” said the black- 
bearded Boer who was directing opera- 
tions. 

Grainger swung round and thrusting 
his weapon some six or eight inches into 
& crevice among the rocks broke it in two, 
then handed the pieces to his captor. He 
of the black beard only laughed. 
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“Tt’s hard on you,” he said; “ but 
better luck next time.” 

Then he collected the muskets from the 
sixteen Loamshires and handed them to 
one of the youths who had followed him. 

“Three of my men are wounded,” said 
Grainger. | 

“So! Van Slyt, run and bring up three 
ambulances quick. You stop here,” he 
added, turning to Grainger—he spoke 
excellent English by the way—“ until you 
get the word. They will bring you food 
and see after your wounded. If you try 
to escape you will be shot.” 

Grainger returned to his seat on the 
bowlder saying nothing. The sixteen 
Loamshires were not so reticent. 

“It’s har-rd luck,” murmured Micky ; 
“but nivver say die. Iv coorse they ‘ll 
tak’ us to Prethoria. An’ it ’ll be har-rder 
luck if I can’t give ’em th’ slip afoor its 
over.” 

But he did not say this aloud. It was 
something he wanted to talk to Jim about 
—“on the strict Q.T.,” as the Cockney 
would have put it. 

Jim Quigley himself made quite an ora- 
tion on the event. . 


* * * 
* * * * 
* * * 
* * * * 


The stars must be supposed to represent 
the Cockney’s opinions of the incident. 
They were not couched in the language 
that usually obtains in Mayfair drawing- 
rooms and high schools for young ladies. 
But they were none the less a very striking 
and complete commentary on the situa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NECESSARY DIGRESSION. 


It was as long ago as April, 1899. 

Dr. Leyds, seated in his pleasant 
chambers in Brussels, was bending over 
a document in the crabbed and not too 
legible handwriting of the State Secretary 
at Pretoria, which he was laboriously 
translating by the aid of a = key held 
in place by his left elbow. important 
document evidently, for Leyds would not 
even trust his own secretary, whom yet 
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he trusted above all other men on earth, 
to decipher it. 

“So!” he cried, when, after an hour 
and a half’s ceaseless; work the State 
Secretary’s letter lay before him in good 
plain Dutch: “So! It has come at last!” 

»He rose from his seat and stood by the 
window, gazing down at the brilliantly 
dressed throng of Belgians passing and re- 
passing in the glittering sunlight,—gaz- 
ing down at them, but seeing them not, 
for his thoughts were far away across the 
wide breadth of ocean among the people 
whom he loved, and for whom he had 
worked, patiently, silently, for years, with © 
his heart ever fixed on the day that was 
new so near the dawn. 

“We shall be ready by October 10th,” 
the State Secretary’s dispatch had said. 
“ Steyn has definitely promised to join us 
—it was that we were waiting for so long 
—and the Afrikander Bund has ready 
50,000 men. You have six months, and 
the guns and ammunition from Krupp’s 
and Creuzot’s must be here by then. That 
is your task. Oom Paul is playing with 
Chamberlain as the cat with the mouse, 
and will keep him quietly going until we 
are ready. ‘Then Piet will take the thing 
in hand, and long ere a single British 
regiment can cross the seas, Natal-will be 
ours. Cape Colony may be left to the 
fifty thousand Dutchmen whom Cronje 
will lead. We count upon you, too, to 
bring the nations of Europe about the ears 
of these rooinek bandits.” 

This is a very free translation of the 
State Secretary’s dispatch, and I leave out 
altogether the many formal clauses that 
followed, giving Leyds instructions as to 
this and that. Only one is of more than 
passing interest. “I have cabled you a 
credit of £500,000. We cannot afford to 
spare money now. Spend it in Berlin, 
and Paris, and your own Brussels; aye, 
in London itself. We look to you to keep 
us posted with the news from London, and 
see to it also that none of the British regi- 
ments leave their country without some 
men in their midst whose pockets are full 
of Transvaal gold.” 

Dr. Leyds smiled slowly as he read this 
clause over again. 

“That goes without saying,” he mut- 
tered, “ and yet it ’s none so easy to buy an 
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Englishman. A Frenchman, a German, 
a Belgian—yes—cartloads at a frane or 
two a head; but the buying of an English 
soldier needs great art and much money.” 

He walked to his bureau, and picking 
up a telegram form wrote the following 
laconic message :— 

Come. L. 


The message was addressed to Captain 
Smithson at the headquarters of the 
Loamshire regiment, Carchester, and by 
noon the next day the captain had 
answered the summons in person. 

The two men met like brothers. 

“ Well,” said Smithson, speaking Dutch 
and speaking it like a native. “I should 
have come without your summons. I have 
news for you.” 

Yes? 

“Yes—the Loamshires are ordered to 
Natal.” 

“Then there is a God after all!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. 

Smithson looked at him aghast. Then 
he smiled quickly. 

“Ts the sending of the Loamshires to 
Natal an indubitable bit of religious evi- 
dence?” he asked half mockingly. 
“There is not much in common between 
religion and the Loamshires.” 

“TI did not speak because the Loam- 
shires were going, but because you were 
going.” 

“Ah! Is it here, then—” 

“ Franz, you are faithful to the old land 
yet?” | 

“As heaven is my witness—yes.” 

“Your contact with the rooineks has 
not tainted your patriotism ? ” 

“With the rooineks! God, how I hate 
them! If you could hear how they speak 
of our people, the foul-mouthed obloquy 
they heap upon us—oh, if it were not that 
I hope for a full revenge, I should have 
= some of them with my own hand ere 
this!” 

“Your revenge is very near,” said 
Leyds gravely. 

“Ts it war? You do not mean to say 
it is war?” 

“It is war,” responded Leyds in the 
same solemn tone. 

Smithson sprang from his seat and 
began to stride hastily up and down the 
room. 
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“Tf you knew what this meant to me!” 
he cried. “I seem to have spent centuries 
over there, in that accursed country, sti- 
fling all sentiment, all emotion, keeping 
my eye fixed ever on the goal, and now, 
and now—what are the commands?” 

“The same as ever. Just as Oom Paul 
told you when years and years ago he sent 
you on your mission. You are to gain the 
confidence of the rooineks, to learn their 
secrets, and to betray them. Sometime, 
when the war breaks out, you may by a 
word bring fearful disaster on the British 
troops. You have gained their confi- 
dence ? 

“Have I not? None would recognize 
in Frank Smithson, the dashing captain 
of the Third Loamshires, Franz Ulaff the 
Boer.” Then with a quick change of 
manner: “ But I am only a spy. It’s 
but dirty work after all. Joubert, when 
last 1 saw him, treated me with but ill- 
disguised contempt—a sort of necessary 
evil.” 

“You are not a spy,” said Leyds. 
“You are the angel of the Lord called 
by him to the destruction of the hosts of 
the British.” 

Smithson (or Ulaff, for that was his 
proper name) smiled rather drearily. 

“1 have tried very hard to think so. 
But I have lived all these years among 
British officers by whom a spy and a 
traitor are considered as lower than the 
reptiles.” 

“You are no traitor,” said Leyds. 
“You are a Boer, and you fight for the 
Boers. Good heavens! Franz you are not 
weakening now just as the call is sound- 
ing?” 

“No,” cried Ulaff fiercely. “I have 
put my hand to the plough and I will not 
draw back.” 

“ You must not think your work will be 
slighted. Joubert himself shall thank you 
en the day when by your means he shall 
raise the Vierkleur over the Parliament 
House in Pietermaritzburg.” 

“ Ay, thank me, and spurn me with his 
foot in the doing! This is not a soldier’s 
trick; it is the invention of Paul Kruger 
—the scheme of a politician! ” 

“ But, Franz—” 

“ Heed me not! I will go through with 
it! But pray for me, and pray that with 
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the moment of my country’s victory I may 
look into the eyes of death !” 

But all that was as long ago as April, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PRESIDENT KRUGERS SIGNATURE. 


The Loamshires were guarding the out- 
posts, and Reginald was making his 
rounds, seeing that all was right, and cast- 
ing keen glances across the veldt. All at 
once he was brought up by the murmur- 
ing sound of voices apparently on the 
other side of the mound of earth, which 
the trench-diggers had thrown up. He 
crept up and crawled, almost snake-like, 
to the top of the mound. There, peering 
over, he saw indistinctly the blurred fig- 
ures of two men, both lying full length, 
and conversing with their heads close to- 
gether. Reginald strained his ears, as 
much to see if he could identify the voices 
as to catch the trend of their conversation. 

The men were conversing for the most 
part in whispers, but every now and again 
their voices would rumble hoarsely for a 
minute or two, until the one would notice 
that the other was speaking loudly, and 
utter whispered warning. 

“Sunday!” he heard one of the men 
say, in one of these involuntary outbreaks. 
“The verdoomed rooineks have no reli- 
gion.” 

The other man laughed. Evidently his 
piety was less stern than that of his com- 
panion. 

“ Well, next Sunday is the day, anyway. 
They start at one o'clock, and will attempt 
to capture Klucher’s Kopje. 

“We shall be ready for them,” said 
the other man grimly. 

Reginald ground his teeth. He knew 
that a carefully-laid plan had been made 
for a night sortie to Klucher’s Kopje, 
where the Boers had lately mounted a big 
gun, and here was the news being conveyed 
straight to the enemy’s camp. No wonder 
they had met with reverses—no wonder 
their best-laid plans had “ ganged agley! ” 

He rapidly reviewed the situation. If he 
alarmed the guard the men might escape 
in the gathering mist. He quickly made 
up his mind. It was a fearful thing to do, 
ne for the safety of the camp it must be 

one. 
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He drew his revolver from his belt, and 
took careful aim at one of the blurred 
masses on the ground below him. The 
next moment he felt the earth slipping 
away from beneath him, and as he fired, 
the whole bank gave way, carrying him 
with a rush into the trench, and burying 
him beneath a mass of débris. 

He had just time ere the earth closed 
over him to hear an almost blood-curdling 
shriek, the shriek that can never be mis- 
taken, the shriek of a man in the last 
agony—a dark figure flitted across him, 
treading underfoot his one free hand, and 
disappearing in the darkness, and then for . 
the space of a breath all was still. 

The next instant, the whole camp was 
ringing witli the alarms, and Reginald, 
shaking himself free from the earth which 
had temporarily buried him, found him- 
self in very unpleasant danger of being 
shot by his own men. Fortunately they 
recognized his voice, and the next moment 
he had sent some of them flying in the 
direction in which the suspected spy had 
disappeared, while others he sent for lan- 
terns. 

The man on the other side of the mound 
was lying stark and still, with his face 
buried in the earth, his arms doubled un- 
der him as if he had made an attempt to 
rise. 

“ This ’un ’s dead enuff,” said one of the 
men. “It fair in the neck-’ole, too.” 

Reginald took one of the lanterns to see 
if he could trace the footsteps of the man 
who had fled. He could not do this, but 
just on the other side of the-trench he 
found a little fragment of blue paper. 
He picked it up and glanced at it careless- 
ly, then dropped his lantern with a crash. 

“ What is it, sir? ” cried one of the men, 
running up. 

“ Nothing,” said Reginald. 

But it was something, for that tiny slip 
of paper bore the signature of Paul 
Kruger, and ran :— 

Pass the bearer of this safely through 
atalltimes. He is engaged on the busi- 
ness of the Republic. PAUL KRUGER. 

Reginald seized another lantern, and 
read the paper through again. Then, with 
a whispered order to his men, he set off 
at a run towards the General’s quarters, 
taking the weird little document direct to 
Sir George White. 
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“TI thought I had better do so,” he said, 
as Sir George examined it. “I feared to 
show it to any one.” 

“Where did you get it?” asked the 
General. 

In a few words Reginald told him of his 
adventure in the trenches. 

“You did not recognize either of the 
speakers, you say.” 

“No, sir. My most unfortunate fall 
startled the survivor, and by the time I 
had recovered he had clean disappeared. 
I turned out the guard and searched the 
place thoroughly,—and the dead man, too, 
they are at him now,—and I examined the 
sentries, but they had seen nothing sus- 
picious.” 

“ And where found you this? ” 

“ Just by the spot over which the sur- 
vivor passed. I have set a secret watch all 
round in case he should return to search 
for it.” 

“The conversation you heard was 3 
curious one.” 

“Tt was, sir. And from the way the 
man spoke it seemed as if he were one who 
would have ample opportunity of learning 
your intentions, sir.” 

“That is what struck me, Curtis.” 

The General took two or three strides 
across the room. 

“T don’t mind telling you, Curtis,” he 
said, “but it must go no further. The 
place is honeycombed with spies—our 
slightest movements seem to be known to 
the enemy. That affair of Friday week, 
when the Loamshires were so cut up,— 
Colonel Hamilton tells me the enemy were 
clearly forewarned, and were on the alert. 
They were actually in strong force behind 
him.” 

“One of the Dutch Colonists, perhaps, 
sir.” 

“How would a civilian learn of that 
plan which was known only to myself, 
Hamilton, and his officers? ” 

“ Among whom you would hardly look 
for the traitor, sir.” 

The General shrugged his shoulders. 

“T suppose not, Curtis; and yet I am 
getting to that frame of mind when I 
would hardly trust my own brother.” 

There was a momentary pause, broken 
first by Reginald. 

“T had a suggestion to make, sir, on 
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that piece of paper. I suppose there is no 
doubt about its being Kruger’s signature.” 

“I can soon test that,” replied the Gen- 
eral, as he summoned an orderly. 

“TI want Major Duckley.” 

The Major was promptly on the spot. 

“ Duckley, you know Kruger’s signa- 
ture—eh ? ” 

“ Well,” replied the Major. 

“Ts that it?” 

The Major took the little slip of paper 
jauntily enough, but when he saw its tenor 
his face paled visibly beneath the bronze. 

“God! sir—have you caught one of 
those infernal spies? ” 

“No,” said the General, shaking his 
head sadly, “ but it seems to me we have 
clipped his wings. Is that Kruger’s sig- 
nature ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You are sure, Duckley? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“Thank you—that will do. Now, Cur- 
tis,”—as the Major disappeared through 
the doorway. 

“ You were discussing this morning the 
possibility of getting a message through 
the Boer lines.” 

Well ? 

“ You fear to trust a Kaffir, or even a 
Dutchman ? ” 

“ With anything vital—yes.” 

“I was going to propose, sir, that I 
should go.” 

“You! Curtis!” 

“ Myself, sir.” 

“The chances of getting through are 
not more than one in twenty.” 

“I would trust to the one, sir.” 

The General resumed his pacing up and 
down the room. 

“ Took here, Curtis,” he said; “ I know 
to a day when we must capitulate if we are 
not relieved. I want General Buller to 
know just how we are situated—it is vital 
he should know, not only for our sakes but 
for his. It may influence his movements. 
How would you set about it?” 

“I should go as directly south as I 
could, sir. I know the road to the Tugela 
intimately.” 

“ Ah—Rieker’s farm, I see,” said the 
General, smiling slyly. 

* It’s a soldier’s business to know the 
roads, sir.” 
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“ Ay, and he does n’t learn any the less 
quickly because he has a sweet young lady 
to teach him.” 

“ And then again, sir, I can speak the 
Dutch fluently.” | 

“ Again the young ladies, Curtis? ” 

“T began to study it before I came out, 


sir. 
“But found your tutors on this side 


more to your liking—eh? However, I ’ve 
a good mind to accept your offer. How 
will you proceed ? ” 

“T should start at dark, sir,—say to- 
morrow night,—and attempt to _ get 
through their lines without making a 
closer acquaintance with them, but if not 
I should pose as a Boer and trust to that 
paper. I could give them some informa- 
tion about Ladysmith you know, sir, in- 
formation that might do them good.” 

“It’s very risky, Curtis, but I don’t 
know how to refuse. And the dispatches ?” 

“ Could they not be verbal, sir? ” 

“ Certainly, why not?” 

And they spent the next twenty minutes 
in earnest converse, the General rapidly 
summarizing for the benefit of his heroic 
subordinate the information that was to 
be conveyed to the Commander-in-Chief. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ABOUT A PARTING. 


Hilda was standing in the cool shadows 
of the upper end of the room, and for a 
moment Reginald, blinded as he was by 
the fierce glare without, did not see her. 
Indeed, it was her voice that first guided 
him to her. 

“ Did you wish to see my sister, Captain 
Curtis? ” she asked with a curious tremolo 
vibration, as if she half-dreaded his an- 
swer. 

Reginald crossed the room and stood 
before her in silence, wondering how much 
he dared to say, and hungering to say all 
that was in his mind. 

“ Grietje is in the next room—shall I 
call her? ” continued Hilda with the same 
odd tremulousness. 

“I do not want your sister; I came to 
see you. I came to say good-by.” 

“ Good-by—oh, Reginald! ” 

It was the first time she had ever ut- 
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tered the name in his hearing, and it 
sounded like the sweetest music in his 
thirsty ears. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, taking her hand. 
“T am to leave Ladysmith to-night on 
duty—perhaps I may never return.” 

The next moment, all barriers flung 
away, she was clinging to his arm, sobbing 
bitterly. 

Reginald clasped her to him passion- 
ately. 

“ Hilda! ” he cried, “ Hilda, dearest! ” 

She drew away, glancing at him shyly 
through a mist of tears. 

“Is it—is it another sortie? ” she whis- 
pered. 

“No. I am going alone. I must not 
say more,—and on this you will be silent 
as death, dear? ” 

She nodded, unable to trust herself to 
speak. 

“ Hilda, dear,” he whispered, bending 
towards her, “‘ may I—I kiss you before | 

o? 

She shook her head, then with a sudden 
forward movement flung her arms round 
his neck, and laid her cheek against his. 

“ Darling— Hilda—do you mean— 
this? ” he whispered brokenly. 

“ Must you go, dear?” 

“Yes. It is the call of duty, and I am 
a soldier. Good-by!” 

“ My own dear boy! Heaven take you 
through in safety!” she sobbed. 

The next minute he was gone, and 
Hilda, left to the drearier part, flung her- 
self face down on the soft rugs-which cov- 
ered the floor, striving in vain to still the 
heavy sobs which almost seemed as though 
they would rack her slender frame to 
pieces. | 

An hour later Reginald, with all the 
“slimness ” of an educated scout and a 
disciple of Baden-Powell, was twisting a 
snake-like course amidst the long grass 
and kopjes which cover the southern ap- 
proach to Ladysmith. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PIERCING THE ENEMY’S LINES. 


Reginald’s idea had been to cover as 
large a distance as possible during the 
night, and then to lie concealed among the 
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rocks throughout the daylight. He had 
three days’ rations with him, but he car- 
ried no arms save a small revolver, which 
he could easily throw away if he found 
himself in any danger of being captured 
by the enemy. He was hoping he might 
get safely through the lines by sheer ma- 
neuvering, but if not he would use that 
pass of Kruger’s, pose as a Boer spy, and 
make his escape from the Boer camp at the 
earliest opportunity. 

For an hour, nearly two, he marched 
stolidly on beneath the friendly shelter of 
the darkness, hoping to reach certain 
rocky ground he knew of where he might 
lie concealed through the day. He knew 
he must be approaching the Boer lines, 
however, and as he was ignorant of their 
exact whereabouts he retarded his steps 
and redoubled his caution. 

Six miles out from Ladysmith, as he 
was marching steadily southward, he sud- 
' denly heard the muttering of voices, ap- 
parently only a few yards from him. He 
dropped to earth as if he had been shot, 
and lay there, extended at full length, 
with every sense on the alert. It was some 
minutes, however, before he could locate 
the voices he could so plainly hear; but 
before that time had elapsed, he had an 
experience which all but put a premature 
end to his expedition. 

He felt suddenly the clutch of a hand on 
his ankle. It was only a gentle touch, but 
it almost stilled the beating of Reginald’s 
heart. He lay motionless, however, await- 
ing developments. 

The hand traveled along his leg and so 
right up to his face, where it rested a mo- 
ment on his chin. Then some one mur- 
mured in Dutch. 

“Tt is not he. 
youngster.” 

A rustle among the grass, and Reginald 
knew that his strange visitant had de- 
parted. But it was some minutes before 
he could get grip of all his faculties again. 

Then, once more there was a murmur- 
ing of voices, and the cold sweat broke out 
on Reginald’s brow as he realized that 
they were behind him as well as before. 
_Was he surrounded by Boers? he asked 
himself. 

There was a rustle in the grass about a 
dozen feet away, and two men of huge 
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build arose and stood almost over him, 
talking in rumbling undertones. 

“Tt is time,” said one of them, striking 
a match and glancing at a huge silver 
watch he lugged from his pocket. 

“ Ja,” assented the other. 

The first speaker swung round and 
shouted something in stentorian tones, 
and immediately the ground around Regi- 
nald seemed to spring to sudden life. 
There must have been thirty of them, and 
they had evidently halted there to snatch 
an hour or two of repose in the middle of 
some night expedition—foraging or 
scouting, perhaps. 

In ten minutes they had disappeared, 
and Reginald breathed a heavy sigh of re- 
lief. 

“God! what a narrow shave!” he mut- 
tered. “I must have stumbled right into 
the middle of them in the darkness.” 

When at length he rose again to his feet 
he found the night had changed and for 
the worse. A heavy mist was rolling up 
from the south, causing the rocks and 
crags and hillocks to take on weird, un- 
canny shapes at short range of vision, and 
rendering them invisible until they were 
almost on top of him. 

“ An infernal nuisance this!” he mut- 
tered. “I wonder where the deuce I am.”’ 

He pressed carefully forward, examin- 
ing the way before him as well as he could, 
and for half an hour met with no further 
impediment than was presented by the 
bowlders over which he now and again 
tripped. 

“T can’t get through their lines yet,” 
he said to himself. “I wonder where I 
am? This infernal mist has spoiled every- 
thing.” 

As he uttered the words, he caromed 
sharply against a broad, yielding form, 
and the next moment a pair of arms had 
clasped his body in a vise-like hug, and he 
was struggling frantically with an un- 
known, unseen opponent. Had it been 
they two alone, Reginald would have come 
off conqueror for he was a Devonshire 
man, and in Devonshire the traditions of 
Jan Ridd yet flourish. Indeed, he had 
gained the victory, so far as his opponent 
went, for, with a hug that seemed to crack 
the frame of his foe like a basket under a 
cartwheel, Reginald twisted the Boer 
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round and brought him to earth with a 
mighty crash. 

But his triumph was short-lived. The 
shouts of the Boer and the noise of the 
struggling had brought out a score more 
of them, and Reginald, seeing himself sur- 
rounded, surrendered as gracefully as he 
could to overwhelming force. 

With no very gentle hands they 
dragged him about a score of yards, where 
stood a wooden hut, into which they 
thrust him, while one of them went in 
search of the veldt-cornet. 

Reginald began seriously to consider 
the situation. Should he pose as a rooinek 
officer who had been out reconnoitering 
and had lost his way? Would they take 
his word for that, and make him a prison- 
er of war? Or would they shoot him as a 
spy? Even if they took the more merciful 
view of it, his mission to the south would 
be at an end, for he would be sent to Pre- 
toria. And he had that pass! If he used 
that, and was discovered, it would be death 
to a certainty. But at all costs he must 
try and bluff them, that he might carry 
the Chief’s messages south. He must not 
consider how to save his own skin. Life 
was but a trifle; but he must, at all haz- 
ards, try to deliver the General’s message. 
Was that pass of Kruger’s a trump card? 
He felt a trifle more dubious about it than 
he had in the General’s quarters at Lady- 
smith. Nevertheless, he determined to 
play it for aJl it was worth. 

He had arrived at this decision when the 
veldt-cornet—an old man with a flowing 
iron-gray beard and a face of stone—en- 
tered, followed by half a dozen burghers, 
two of whom bore lanterns. Reginald rose 
to his feet. 

“ Dag, Oom,” he said, tranquilly. 

The old man started, then turned to his 
companions. 

“You said you had captured a rooinek 
spy,” he exclaimed half angrily. 

“The darkness deceived them, Oom,” 
said Reginald with the utmost calm. “I 
am as good a Transvaaler as yourself. 
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See, I have Oom Paul’s voucher for that, 
here.” 

He produced the pass and handed it to 
the veldt-cornet with a hand that never 
deviated by a hair’s-breadth from its ice- 
like steadiness. The old man took the 
paper and carried it to one of the lan- 
terns. 

“ Ja,” he muttered, more to himself 
than to the others. “It is Paul Kruger’s 
signature. I know it well.” 

Then he confronted Reginald again, 
peering keenly at him from below his 
bushy eyebrows. 

“ Whence come you?” he asked. “ From 
Ladysmith ? ” | 

Reginald nodded. 

“With news?” 

Again Reginald nodded. 

So ! 

Reginald even ventured to hope that the 
old man might order his release. But in 
this he was doomed to disappointment. 

“ Tt may be all as you say,” the old man 
muttered; “but I will take you to the 
General. He will know.” 

The old man took one of the prisoner’s 
arms, and signed to one of the burghers 
to take the other. Within ten minutes 
Reginald was being led into a ruinous- 
looking farmhouse, which he judged had 
been hastily evacuated by its Colonist 
owner on the approach of the Boers. 

“The General, is he sleeping?” the 
cornet asked of a man who was lounging 
on a settee in the entrance hall. 

“No; he is within there,” was the re- 
ply, with a nod toward the door on the 
eft. 

The next moment Reginald was being 
ushered into a long, low-browed room, lit 
only by two lamps placed upon a table in 
the center. | 

And at the table with a mass of maps 
and — before him sat Piet Joubert, 
the Commandant-General of the allied 
forces of the two Republics. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


KIRMAN SHAH, OR ROVAL PERSIAN 


This is a valuable antique, but the design is excellently well imitated in some of the better modern rugs. 
The section shown is a large quarter of the rug. 


FINE RUGS 


By DINAH STURGIS 


HE appreciation of fine rugs has 
grown in this country from 
practically nothing to a craze with- 

in the past few years. This is also true, 
only in less degree, of Western Europe; 
there the appreciation began earlier, but 
it has not attained the momentum of 
popularity that rug-collecting has ac- 
quired here, where money is more quickly 
obtained and spent with more freedom. 

Since rugs have become so fashionable 
as a furnishing, one who is not fairly well 
_ informed as to their varieties and relative 
values finds himself at a disadvantage. To 
be able to say of a rug after glancing at 
it, “What a handsome Sarak! ”—or 
Khorasan, or whatever it may be,—seems 
to give the speaker that species of moral 


support which Emerson says good clothes 
supply. At any rate, the possessor of even 
this comparatively small amount of in- 
formation is envied by the uninitiated. 
A good many people, too, are “ making 
money” as amateur rug-collectors, pick- 
ing up a fine rug here and another there 
at a bargain, and later on disposing of 
them singly or together at a profit. It 
probably is not worth while learning any- 
thing for the sake of being able to air 
that learning in public, and many people 
are devoid of the trading instinct, but it 
is well to be able to buy rugs intelligently 
for one’s own use, and the pleasure to be 
derived from studying rugs for their own 
seke is compensation for any effort that 
the study requires. At present it does 
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A MODERN SERABEND 


In Antique Pattern, the so-called ‘‘ Palm Leaf.’’ 
One quarter of the rug is shown. 


require considerable effort, for very little 
has been written on the subject of rugs, 
and a good deal of that little is such a 
mixture of truth, falsehood, and fiction it 
is misleading. From the history of rugs, 
much of which has not yet been written, 
although all of it has been pictured in the 
rugs themselves, the following notes are 
sanctioned by rug connoisseurs. 

The best rug-makers in the world have 
always been, and are to-day, the people of 
the East, and the handsomest and most 
valuable rugs are the products of the 
Orient. All Oriental rugs belong to one 
or the other of two general classes,—an- 
tiques or moderns,—those made genera- 
tions ago for private use, and those made 
to-day or of late years for the rug market. 
Oriental rugs come mainly from Persia, 
Turkey, Central Asia, and India. The 
rugs in each of these divisions are classi- 
fied into many subdivisions according to 
the name of the province or town where 
the rugs are made, no two places making 
exactly thé same style of rug. Beside the 
subdivisions just named there are a few 
distinct types of rugs that are made in 


isolated centers. The greater number of 
Oriental rugs are all wool; some are all 
silk; some are all cotton; some are mix- 
tures, 

Among the best-known Persian rugs 
are the Kirman Shahs, the Shirvans, 
Khorasans, Kirmans, Sehnas, Serabends, 
and Saraks. Leading varieties of Turkish 
rugs are the Sivas, the Kurdistans, and 
the modern Ghiordez. The Central Asia 
rugs oftenest seen are the Daghestans, the 
Bokharas, and the Khiva Bokharas. Eri- 
vans are from ‘Transcaucasus in the Rus- 
sian Empire. Oushaks, Pergamons, 
Azars, and numerous other Turkish vari- 
eties divide honors with the Kasaks, or 
Cossacks, the Carabaghs and Kurdish 
Moussouls of Central Asia, while from 
India come the soft Cashmere rugs, in- 
cluding the Agras, Kandaharas, Allaha- 
bads, Lahores, and others. Rug dealers dis- 


MODERN BOKHARA 


Note the selvage of warp at the bottom. This is duplicated 
at the opposite end. but is folded out of sight in the 
photograph The full length of the rug and two-thirds 
of the width are shown. 
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tinguish between the Oriental 
carpet, which is a large rug, and 
the rug proper, which we call the 
medium or small rug. There are 
not only a great many distinct 
varieties of rugs, but to add to the 
confusion one rug often has differ- 
ent commercial names, Thus 
Daghestans are sometimes called 
Turkish rugs and sometimes Per- 
sian, but they are neither. Daghes- 
tan is a province of the Russian 
Empire, but the rugs made there 
are sometimes carried across the 
Black Sea, and upon reaching 
Turkish ports are called Turkish 
rugs, and sometimes they are ex- 
ported via Persia, and take the 
name of that country. By one 
dealer a rug is sometimes called 
a Herat, and by another the same 
rug is called a Feraghan. Herat 
is the gate to Feraghan, a province 
bordering “on Afghanistan, but its 
own particular rugs excel the rest 
of the Feraghan group and should 
not be confounded with them. It 
is mystifying to the amateur rug-collector 
to hear one dealer claim that all Ghiordez 
rugs are antiques and another that all 
Ghiordez rugs are modern, until one learns 
that once upon a time rugs of exceptional 
beauty were produced at Ghiordez, that 
the place was destroyed by fire nearly a 
century ago, and that now a new rug-mak- 
ing center in Turkey turns out all the 
modern rugs known as Ghiordez or Yeor- 
dez. An antique Ghiordez is always a rug, 
and a valuable acquisition. The modern 
Ghiordez is a carpet, with a cotton warp, 
short, heavy pile, distinct figures, striking 
coloring, and especially suited to libraries 
or dining-rooms where the furniture is 
massive. 

It is not easy even for dealers always to 
distinguish between different classes of 
rugs. The modern rug-makers copy each 
other’s designs so often that the design 
itself is not always a criterion. All deal- 
ers, too, are not scrupulously honest, and 
modern rugs in imitation of antiques are 
frequently bleached to soften the coloring 
and hoodwink the unwary into thinking 
they have an original old rug of exclusive 
design when it is only a modern rug of 


KASAK 
The oldest rugs belong to this variety. The photograph shows 
something over a quarter of the rug in width, but omits a 


round cornered diamond figure in the exact center, and just 
above the figures at the top of the illustration. 


moderate instead of great value. The 
coloring of an antique rug softened by gen- 
erations of time is of permanent beauty; 
a chemically produced softness is not only 
an imitation but unreliable. The 
“ washed ” rugs are not handled by first- 
class dealers, however, it is a comfort to 
know; or if they are, are honestly thus 
labeled. 

The value of a rug is not determined by 
its place of manufacture, although certain 
districts are notable for the value of their 
rug products. It is the warp and woof and 
knotting of a rug that tell the chief out- 
lines of its story; then the design and 
coloring are of moment. Oriental rugs 
are all made by hand. A frame is made of 
four poles lashed together. Upon this the 
warp and then the woof are strung, and 
then the design is produced bit by bit by 
tying in short lengths of wool or silk. 
The finer the rug the more knots there are 
to the square inch. Some rugs show 11,- 
250 knottings per “ pick””—a rug meas- 
urement that is a square of twenty-seven 
inches on each side. Daghestan, Herat, 
and Bokhara rugs show from 144 to 300 
knots to the square inch, while some Kir- 
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SHIRVAN 


The photograph shows three of the four figures in the 
center, and the full width of the center but for a row of 
small figures between the center medallions and the 
border, such as are shown on the left. 


mans have as many as 600. Persia and 
Turkey produce many sheep and goats, 
and it is the wool of these animals, to- 
gether with silk, that goes into the rugs 
of these countries. India is not a wool- 
producing land, and its rugs are mostly 
of cotton. Silk-knotting is sometimes 
found with wool warp and woof, but some 
very valuable rugs with silk warp and silk 
woof have wool-knotting,—in this case 1 
marvelously fine wool. 
It is difficult to fix the value of Oriental 
rugs offhand. A real antique of beautiful 
design and coloring is worth practically 
just what any one who wants it is willing 
to pay for it. Oriental rugs that are on 
sale in open market in this country range 


in price from five dollars for a small mod- 
ern Daghestan of indifferent pattern and 
crude colors to $13,000 for a Kirman 
Shah carpet. The prices paid for antiques 
so worn that they are a mass of darns 
often exceed those asked for the finest new 
rugs; the latter are designed for modern 
usage, while the coveted ancient rug is 
fitted only for the cabinet of treasures. 

Some antique rugs were a hundred 
years in making, being handed down as 
work for leisure time from father to son 
or wife to daughter. The secrets of many 
of the marvelously beautiful and seeming- 
ly everlasting dyes used by the early rug- 
makers passed away with the weavers’ 
families, while the vast labor that went 
into famous old rugs was possible only 
when human labor had no commercial 
value. 

Originally rugs were made not only for 
floor coverings, but to hang over window- 
openings and before doorways when glass 
and doors were unknown, for cushion- 
coverings, to spread before the fire for 
honored guests, for prayer-rugs, and for 
sleeping-mats. The long narrow rugs 
which we buy for halls and stairs were de- 
signed to cover the divans which surround 
Oriental apartments, and, before divans 
were raised, for the borders on the floors 
to the hollow squares about which the Ori- 
entals sat to eat. None of the real an- 
tiques were made to sell, but always to 
serve a special purpose in the family or 
tribe of the weaver. Antique. rugs were 
treasured as heirlooms and formerly were 
parted with only through necessity. To- 
day a crafty Oriental bridegroom is not 
above swapping off a fine rug from his 
wife’s dowry for an ugly machine-made 
fioor-covering whose impossible bouquets 
appeal to his untrained eyes, or for money 
to buy some of the other Western-World 
novelties in Eastern-World shops. 

Oriental rug designs are generally geo- 
metric, arabesque, or floral, but there are 
exceptions. One of them is the famous 
“ Hunting Carpet,” now owned by the 
Emperor of Austria. This shows a hunt- 
ing-scene, Persian hunters (in ancient 
Persian dress) on horseback, riding full 
tilt after small animals common to Per- 
sian hunting-grounds. This rug, which is 
of carpet size, is of silk warp, silk woof, 
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and silk knotting, with embroidery of 
gold and silver thread. 

A study of the evolution of designs in 
Oriental antique rugs discloses the story 
of migrations of tribes, and in the meeting 
and mixing of rug patterns once widely 
separated the tracks of pilgrimages and 
the paths of raids and wars are revealed. 

The ordinary Persian designs in mod- 
ern rugs are simple, limited principally 
to one design often repeated. The enor- 
mous present demand of European and 
American markets for Oriental rugs has 
had an unfavorable effect upon their pro- 
duction, leading in all but the highest 
grades to poor qualities and —— prep- 
aration of the materials, crude coloring, 
ugly designs, and hurried workmanship. 

There are both nomad and sedentary 
weavers. Among the latter in modern 
rug-making centers it is a common sight 
to see as many as six weavers, sometimes 
men and sometimes women, perched in 
crouching posture upon an elevated plai- 
form and working upon the same rug un- 
der the direction of a supervisor who calls 
monotonously, “ One red, three blue, two 
white,” or similar directions to the knot- 
ters. 

The most familar Oriental rug in Amer- 
ican markets is doubtless the Bokhara. 
From its highest Oriental expression to 
its machine-made imitation in this coun- 
try, its deep, rich, red ground with the 
oval arabesque figures, white on one side, 
and showing a selvage of warp across the 
ends, is easily recognizable. A modern 
Bokhara from the Orient in small carpet 
size may be had at a bargain now and 
then as low as fifty dollars. The variety 
of Bokhara known as Khiva Bokhara, 
when genuine, is an antique; it is finer, 
softer, more lustrous, and is characterized 
by a network of blue-black crosses. The 
Khivas are the work of the Turkoman 
Christians, who introduced the symbol of 
their faith into their designs. 

The Kirman Shah (sometimes written 
now Kirmansha), or royal Persian rug, 
was designed for the use of royalty. It is 
made in three sections as to design, the 
middle of one end having a medallion 
figure upon which the host sat; to the 
right a raised cushion is indicated for the 
royal guest; to the left there are places 
for guests of lower rank. The royal Per- 


A CASHMERE RUG OF INDIA MANUFACTURE 
WITHOUT NAP 


It bas long, loose threads upon the under side. Two-thirds 
- width and a little more than one-half the length are 
shown. 


sian rug always bears inscriptions from 
the Koran, if made since the Koran came 
into existence, and usually has balanced 
crowns in the corners and center of the 
rug. Kirmans also are of elaborate de- 
sign, frequently depicting the tree of life, 
showing that the Darwinian theory was 
held in Persia before Darwin was born 
into his English incarnation. This tree 
spreads above a base guarded by dragons 
or lions. In the upper corners appear fig- 
ures of the tempters of souls. Clinging to 
the branches of the tree are forms rep- 
resenting man in various stages of de- 
velopment, the lower faces usually being 
those of apes, while the higher ones show 
higher intellectual development. Other 
Kirman rugs show the all-over, so called, 
“palm-leaf” design. Those among rug- 
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dealers who are really artists in point of 
study and comprehension, and collectors 
who are authorities, say that this is not 
actually a palm-leaf token, but the weav- 
er’s use of the almond-leaf which he sees 
growing luxuriantly on all hands. 

Sehna rugs have a Small design, often 
incorrectly called the palm-leaf pattern, 


KIRMAN OF GREAT BEAUTY 
Three-quarters of the rug show in the photograph. 


which is not even the almond design, but 
represents the clustered jewels in the Per- 
sian crown. Serabends have a_pear- 
shaped figure with yet another meaning; 
this is the river-loop pattern, and pictures 
rugwise the winding sacred river beneath 
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the holy city of Mecca, in the loop of 
which grow the luxuriant palms repro- 
duced in the center of the Serabend rug of 
this pattern. All Serabends have an 
especially short, close pile. The Sariks, or 
Saraks, are beautiful carpets. The Khor- 
asans, or Khorassans,—there are many 
spellings for a]l Oriental rugs,—are found 
usually in a low scale of color and 
design with a thickish pile. The 
Daghestan, a common, popular 
modern rug, never comes in carpet 
sizes; its typical design is three 
large geometrical figures in the 
body of the rug, surrounded by a 
border, and having geferally 
striking outlines and coloring. 

The modern Oushak rugs keep 
to the old Turkish designs, are 
large and heavy in drawing, have a 
deep pile, and there are only a 
few rugs of the same character. 
Both the Koulas and modern 
Ghiordez follow the old Persian 
patterns as closely as possible. 

The prayer-rug is a small mat, 
without some copy of which the de- 
vout Mohammedan is never seen; 
upon it he kneels to invoke the 
blessings of Allah upon the faith- 
ful. The prayer-rug proper always 
shows a design representing the 
entrance to the temple, with 
straight sides and pointed top, 
while between the parallel columns 
depends a lamp. When-in use the 
point of the design .is always 
turned toward Mecca to assist the 
worshiper to concentrate his 
thoughts. Prayer-rugs never 
show animals in the designs; but 
it is erroneous to say, as common 
report often does, that the Per- 
sians never represent animals on 
their rugs. The Persian hunting- 
carpet is but one refutation of this 
popular fallacy. 

So keen has become the quest for 
ownership of valuable rugs, that it 
is constantly becoming more difficult 
to secure prizes. Private collectors place 
standing orders with dealers to notify 
them of any rare specimen that is likely 
to change hands when collections are 
broken up, or when some long-lost treas- 
ure jis brought to light, while museums are 
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vying with each other in seeking 
to add to their collections of val- 
uable specimens of rugs. Rug- 
lovers who have not seen the 
marvelous specimens of rugs in 
the Austrian Commercial Mu- 
seum may still have a treat by 
looking through the two huge vol. 
umes published by the Museum, 
entitled “ Oriental Carpets.” The 
books, which are principally il- 
lustrations, many of them in the 


colors of the originals, and all of. 


them marvels of printing, are so 
expensive and limited in number 
that it is usually necessary to con- 
sult them in large libraries, and 
by special permission in the pri- 
vate rooms set apart for rare and 
valuable prints. 

In buying such rugs as come in 
one’s way or can be sought out, 
it is safest to patronize only rep- 
utable dealers, unless one is sure 
that his own taste and judgment 
can be relied upon. If one is de- 
pending upon himself to know a 
fine rug when he sees one, he 
should beware of artificially 
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ANTIQUE PERSIAN SILK KUG 
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toned-down rugs, of those that have colors 
that do not blend pleasingly, and of those 
that show a large expanse of a solid color. 
Good yellows in rugs are scarce and much 
prized when found. 

All rugs are not from Eastern lands. 


ANTIQUE KIRMAN 


One of several hunting designs. 


himiiten has a large and increasing rug 
industry of her own. All so-called Smyr- 
nag are made in this country by machinery 
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in more or less close imitation of the de- 
signs and coloring of Oriental rugs and 
carpets. But while the good Oriental rug 
grows more beautiful with age, its colors 
becoming ever softer and lovelier, and the 
texture seems to imperish- 

le, American dyes in 
a soon fade and 
look shabby, and the 
material of which the 
American rug is made 
succumbs quickly to 
wear. In better taste 
than “ Smyrnas,” be- 
cause not an imita- 
tion of anything, are 
the American Wilton 
rugs in carpet sizes. 
These are made with 
seams from carpeting, 
and have but one 
wearing surface, 
whereas the Smyrna 
is alike on both sides; 
but they look better 
from an artistic point 
of view while they 
last, and wear very 
well. 

No fine Oriental 
rug was ever intended 
for such wear and 
tear as we sentence it 
to. In the East a 
beautiful rug is al- 
most reverenced. I 
have seen, even in 
America, @ rug-re- 
pairer, an Oriental by 
birth, kneel down and 
kiss a handsome an- 
tique rug given to him 
to mend. In the home 
of rugs, foot-coverings 
are left at the door. 
There are no chair- 
legs to crush and 
chafe the pile, and in 
a century of wear in 
the East a rug re- 
ceives less hard usage 
than it has in Ameri- 

can houses in a week. For this reason the 
coarser modern Oriental rug is better 


_ adapted to the floors of American resi- 
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dences than are the delicate antiques, ceive the same treatment that is given to | F 
among which the more valuable should re- a fine picture or piece of bric-a-brac. | 
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SINNEH 
Despite the plain center, a beautiful rug. 


A HERALD 


HO is this herald thundering at the gate 
Upon a foaming steed that will not wait? 
Haste, open wide, and do not anger him; 
He is an envoy from the realm of Fate, 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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PART I.—PANORAMA OF CHIEF TYPES OF WOMAN'S DRESS, FROM FIRST CENTURY TO TO DAY 
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3. Reign of French King Clovis— Fifth Century. 


4. Reign of French King Clotaire—Sixth Century. 


2. Greeco-Roman—First Century. 
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CLINICAL thermometer 
A is not necessary to see 
that the summer travel 
fever has approached the danger 
temperature. “ Why this partic- 
ular summer?” I asked of a wo- 
man the other day who was re- 
gretting. keenly her inability to 
go to Europe this summer, add- 
ing comfortingly, “ Think of the 
crowds!” “ Qh, I like crowds!” 
she said. For those who like 
crowds this is a good time to look 
for them. For the minority that 
does not like crowds, and is ren- 
dered mentally miserable by 
physical discomfort, it is a pity 
that travel-lore is so unfailingly 
rose-colored. I have just read in 
a leading woman’s periodical an 
article on ocean travel that is a 
sample of all others on this topic. 
The “ palatial ocean greyhound ” 
is, of course, the text. Have the 
writers of such articles no con- 
science? They ought to know 
that their matter is perused 
chiefly by the women who are 
planning their first Transatlantic 
trip, meaning to cross the ocean 
twice, and to live several weeks 
between whiles in unfamiliar places at a 
cost all told of less than one half the suin 
charged for a single passage in those 
gaily-pictured and glowingly-described 
deck-quarters on first-class ships. What 
would happen to the writers of these mis- 
leading articles if they were to meet their 
deluded victims after they had passed one 
night in the little pens below several decks 
where four people, strangers to each other, 
are not uncommonly packed on such 
steamships as people with light purses can 
afford to patronize? 
A man who is a good sailor can put up 
VoL, xxxvI—5 


with almost any sort of accommo- 
dations at sea,and land in the best 
of spirits. For most women a 
first ocean trip, alone, under eco- 
nomical conditions, is misery. If 
the lone women choose to endure 
it, nimporte; but they ought to 
know what they are facing. 

.- And discomfort is not the 
worst. The cheap European trip 
for all but the iron-cased body 
and temperament is dangerous. 
Low-priced hotels and restaurants 
furnish poor food, and dangerous 
drinking-water is a concomitant 
of European travel for the un- 
wary and poor. There is no 
greater fallacy than that of the 
cheapness of foreign living for 
Americans. Good living costs a 
good deal of money, especially 
for the American who has not 
been abroad long enough or often 
enough to “ know the ropes.” 

It is highly desirable to get out 
of one’s own dooryard, and view 
one’s residence across the fence, 
and to look over the neighboring 
domains, but the wise traveler 
prays to be delivered from being 
carried away from home in a cy- 

clone or brought back on a stretcher. If 

one cannot afford to spend money enough 
to travel with all the comfort that travel 
facilities allow, and one is a woman,—es- 

pecially if traveling unaccompanied b 

relatives or intimate friends,—and ign’t 

made of cast-iron and without nerves, then 
she is much better off at home. 
And how many would stay at home in 
peace and comparative comfort if social 

ostracism followed upon saying “ When I 

was in Paris,” or “ I saw that play in Lon- 

don,” or “I picked that up in Vienna”? 

And what weirdly bad “bargains” are 
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picked up by summer travelers! Why do 
all of the writers of advice on “how to 
travel,” who dwell upon the length of the 
menus on shipboard, omit to say that the 


big popular shops in Europe count annu- 
ally of late 


years upon 
the Amer- 
ican sum- 
mer tour- 
ist to buy 
up theleft- 
overs from 
their reg- 
ular spring 
trade. 
European 
shops are as full of “fakes” as those in 
this country, and this is saying a good 
deal. Why not tell the woman who will 
go shopping for gowns, wraps, and hats, 
in Paris, that if she wishes the grade of 
goods that makes Paris justly famed as a 
dress-center, she must look for the offer- 
ings of the small, privately patronized 
establishments? ‘The shop-window dis- 
plays at marvelously low prices present 


* goods passé in style before they are put 


there. 
To a man who has crossed the Atlantic 
more than threescore and ten times I have 
just read the foregoing. “ You are quite 
wrong,” he said. “ Every word you have 
said is true, and you have not told half 
that ought to be said; but if you wish 
what you write to be popular, you must not 
Write unpleasant truths. Had you told 
how to go abroad and live elegantly for ten 
weeks on two hundred dollars, and illus- 
trated the fairy-story with pictures of tra- 
veling-bags that cost five hundred dollars 
each and require a man servant to carry 
them, staterooms that are eight hundred 
dollars a suite, restaurants in the Bois 
whére a dinner for four costs more than 
the price of a cheap ocean passage, then 
your article would have been read with 
real interest and copied widely.” 
“ Well ? 


* 


MODERN EPICURES. 


“To roast some beef, to carve a joint with 
neatness, 
To boil up sauces, and to blow the fire, 
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Is anybody’s task; he who does this 

Is but a seasoner and a broth-maker; 

A cook is quite another thing. His mind 

Must comprehend all facts and circum- 
stances: 

Where is the place, and what the time of 


supper, 
Who are the guests, and who the entertainer; 
What fish he ought to buy, and where to buy 


Athenzus said this as long ago as when 
the Venus of Milo had arms. It is several 
years since Ward McAllister told Mrs. 
that he really could not continue to 
secure the flavored, whipped, and drained 
cream from the most carefully sterilized 
bottle of society to adorn her mahogany 
unless she forbade her chef ever again to 
serve a plebeian variety of barnyard duck. 
The small local world roared. The echoes 
of its sarcasm reverberated afar off. But 
after somebody rose to the occasion and 
explained that the common, or garden, 
variety of fowl cannot compare in juici- 
ness, tenderness, and delectable savor with 
its royal gypsy relative that inhales the 
odors of the salt marsh, and has a fastidi- 
ous penchant for wild celery, then the 
dictum of the soothsayer was hailed as 
oraculous. | 


* * 


Everybody in smart circles to-day prides 
himself (which includes herself) upon 
knowing more about the luxuries of the 
table than Epicurus ever dreamed of. The 
art of cooking and eating was not fostered 
ly those first-imported Americans whose 
descendants we pride ourselves upon be- 
ing, chiefly, it sometimes seems, in order 
to claim membership in the Sons of This 
and the Daughters of That. But to-day the 
composition of a menu is regarded with 
zest by a great many people who justly 
claim to be of the kingdom of sweetness 
and light, to say nothing of those pseudo 
patrons of the finest arts, who secretly 
think that the spelling of fugue should 
be fudge. 

The other night at Delmonico’s, of the 
five men who sat at the table next to me, 
three were leaders in the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, and 
incidentally a banker of importance, a 
legal light, and man of letters. One I did 
not recognize. The fifth is president of 
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a university that cannot play football, but 
otherwise ranks high. Perhaps they had 
passed the afternoon in discussing the pros 
and cons of the placing-out system as 
against the institution plan of caring for 
dependent youngsters. I do not know. 
When I saw them they were defending 
their pet theories about dressing green 
salads. They ordered five separate where- 
withals for this chief blessing of the civil- 
ized dinner. Each man of the five dressed 
his salad to prove his point, and then sat 
in judgment on the other four methods 

and results. 
* * 

In my youthful days whoever ventured 
to refer to food at the table was proclaimed 
a boor if over the age of discretion, and if 
under that age a subject for precepts and 
preachments. Now at the dinners to 
which an invitation is the crown of social 
endeavor, one hears the prettiest woman 
and the cleverest man settling the destiny 
of the race over the soup, analyzing the 
virtues of champagne sauce versus sherry, 
basting for roast ham over the relevé, and 
natural versus artificial links with the 
game. 

The woman of social distinction is 
quick-witted. Her own tastes in food and 
drink may not be naturally fine, but she 
cultivates a shrewdly simulated interest in 
the palate that defies detection. 


* * 


The mistress of a home who would es- 
tablish a reputation for knowing all there 
is to know about the art of dining has 
much to learn. It is a grief to the femi- 
nine mind to set aside one’s gorgeous hock 
glasses, bedizened with gold and jewels, 
towering in their eight-inch splendor, for 
one’s luncheons for women only; but it 
has to be after one learns that the mascu- 
line connoisseur in wine enjoys the tint 
as much as the taste of it, and wishes the 
serving-glass plain and unadorned. 

Such adorable implements for eating as 
are now provided by the potter, the glass- 
blower, and the silversmith! The elegant 
woman shuns parade. Her table no less 
than her person reflects the refinement 
that is the soul of good form. She does 
not provide sang-du-boeuf-bordered plates 
with center-paintings by famous artists 


for her filet, or porcelain pictures of fishes 
tortured by hook and line for the fish, or 
facsimiles of dead, or even live, animals 
for the game. But this does not prevent 
her paying four thousand dollars for a 
service of pearl-white china with delicate 
festoons of the Napoleonic laurel of the 
days of the Empire, if she chances to like 
that design and wishes a set of it made to 
order, as did a Dame of Divers Ducats re- 
cently. As for the woman who does not 
know which dishes taste best in order of 
their presentation to the palate, and just 
which sauces come nearest to nectars, she 


is a social nonentity.. 
* 


Speaking of silversmiths’ inspirations, 
it is comical for an Englishman to have in- 
vented the little silver 
skeleton and guillo- 
tine combined that 
holds an egg and clips 
off its top with an 
ivory-tipped shaft that 
the smartly-patro- 
nized silversmiths 
coolly itemize on one’s 
bills at ten dollatay 
each—such a pretty 
penny when one’s 
family is numerous, for it is an “ individ- 
ual” trifle! An Englishmen on his native 
heath would as soon think of. drinking 
“English Breakfast Tea” (which he 
never touches under any circumstances) 
as to use a machine to clear the way for 
his egg-spoon. But most Americans need 
one. 

The latest coffee-pot, too, is an English 
inspiration in point of locality. It was de- 
signed, as a matter of fact, by an Ameri- 
can bachelor whose worldly affairs keep his 
permanent quarters in a delightful house 
near London’s “ Marble Arch,” the which, 
whatever its historical significance, is now 
chiefly noted as one of the points —. 
which *bus rates are augmented. e 
young inventor of this new coffee-pot knew 
that the Russian principle (good only in 
coffee, tea, and literature) is the best pos- 
sible one for a coffee-pot, as it preserves 
both strength and flavor; he also knew, 
as every coffee-lover does, that every coffee- 
pot on the market injures the flavor of 
coftee after it has been used a few times, 
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no matter how carefully it is looked after. 
He conceived the idea of trying silver, and 
had a pot on the Rusisan lines hammered 
out of silver by hand. The result was per- 
fection. One who appreciates coffee can 
tell blindfolded whether coffee is made in 
a silver pot or in one of some other metal. 

The amateur inventor did not hide his 
discovery under a bushel, and now silver 
coffee-pots are being put upon the market. 
They cost a good deal, and if one needs to 
consider expense, it is well to know that a 
copper pot silver-lined is, like a cloud, bet- 
ter than one without a silver lining. Of 
course, serving-pots of silver are an old 
story, but the barbarous method of making 
coffee in the kitchen and pouring it over 


into a silver serving-show-pot for the _- 


among other eccentricities a champagne bottle and 
a sherry glass, and beside them a breakfast-cup of 
steaming tea or coffee. 


table belongs to 
the dark ages. 
Ugh! Coffee 
should be served 
from the pot in 
which it is made. 
This, all 
tokens, should be 
a Russian model 

silver. 

* * 


WHERE ADVER- 
TISERS 
BLUNDER. 

The busi- 
ness of advertising de- 
serves to be counted 
among the many modern wonders. It is 
difficult to imagine any greater develop- 
ment in advertising than it has already 
achieved along material lines, although 
advertising enthusiasts say that it is still 
in its infancy. But advertising as an art 
has barely made a beginning. Some of its 
shortcomings are so apparent it seems 
odd that they should escape the eagle eye 
of mundane advertiser, since they 


opegme decidedly against the volume of 
his ‘business. 

For example, cooks no doubt do poke 
their fingers into food they are preparing. 
But why thrust this unpleasant fact into 
the faces of those whom the advertiser of 
a food is anxious to win for customers? 
How many women I have heard say, 
“Well, Blank’s soups and extracts will 
never appeal to me so long as he dwells on 
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the fact that every cook’s fingers have been 
dipped into them.” 

There is one of the new dress-fabrics. 
What possessed the manufacturers to se- 
lect for their illustrated advertising the 
figure of a vulgar, corpulent, offensive- 
looking man? 

Then note the really delicious catsup, 
with its advertisements picturing a com- 
monplace man of the type that eats with 
his napkin tucked under his chin, and 
who handles his knife and fork as if they 
were weapons ! 

* * 

Another advertiser in order to show that — 
a person may eat “all he wants,” provid- 
ing he takes the blank 
dyspepsia cure, illus- 
trates his advertising 
with the sort of man 
who dines in evening 
clothes, but at a table 
laded as no table ever 
is in any private house or restaurant 
where a correctly dressed man would 
think of dining. This table shows 


Ought not a dealer who advertises fine 
harness and correct styles in all equip- 
ments for driving to know better 
than to picture in his advertise- 

ments four-in-hand 
with a man in the box- 
seat beside the-whip, and 
all three women of the 
party sitting in a seat 
by themselves behind the two men. 


* 


Advertising needs women. Men under- 
stand the business of it up to a certain 
point. But the great majority of the ad- 
vertising men live in the world of “ hustle 
and get there,” and sometimes hustle so 
fast they stumble and fail to arrive, or ar- 
rive in much less advantageous fashion 
than would be possible had they been 
coached cleverly. I do not think that the 
business of soliciting advertisements is 
ever likely to attract many women, or to 
be successfully followed by many of those 
who attempt it. But as writers and illus- 
trators of advertisements, and as censors 
and critics of advertising, women have a 
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large field in which they are well equipped 
to succeed, and to do so without altering 
or searing their best natures, which some 


kinds of work they are trying to do bring 
to pass in all save the exceptional instances 
that merely prove the rule. 


A SAN FRANCISCO clergyman, in his 
first discourse after an extended trip in 
Europe, announces a num- 

A Call ber of conclusions based on 

for his observations abroad, and 

Missionaries among them these —that 

“ Monte Carlo is worse thay 

Whitechapel,” and “‘ We must send mission- 
aries to the higher circles.” 

The first of these conclusions involves an 
inaccuracy. The vices of different classes 
do not admit of comparison in the manner 
here ventured upon. The difference is not 
a matter of degree in vice, but of kinds. The 
sins of Monte Carlo may be “as scarlet” 
avd those of Whitechapel “red like crim- 
son,” but you cannot say that the scarlet is 
worse than the crimson, or the crimson 4 
more hateful sin-color than the scarlet. The 
fuct is that men of varying conditions and 
placing in the world have differing breaking- 
strains of character, like ropes and 
sustaining beams. There are strains upon 
character peculiar to the conditions of 
wealth and worldly fashion, and other 
strains which come upon the poor and the 
toiling and the unsuccessful. Under the 
one human nature snaps; under the other 
it bends and becomes distorted. But it is 
possible to be as big a sinner in one place 
as in another, and the conditions at Monte 
Carlo and in Whitechapel are equally favor- 
able to moral enormity and degradation, 
each after its own kind. The moral evil of 
the world is great wherever you look, in 
every direction and either high or low, and 
the problem of dealing with it is, on all 
sides, of desperate aspect. 

Nevertheless, the clergyman cited above 
has hit upon a noteworthy idea in declaring 
for a missionary crusade among the 
“higher circles.” One of the key-notes of 


Christianity has been that “the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.” It has not 
saved them, however, from their poverty and 
its peculiar stresses and temptations. It 
would be worth while to try preaching the 
strait, clean, unvitiated Gospel to the rich, 
and see if it would save them from their 
wealth. Under the conditions now prevaill- 
ing in America, wealth and the moral lia- 
bilities of it constitute what is perhaps the 
chiefest modern danger to the spiritual in- 
tegrities of men. We seem in a way to 
prove that affirmation of the New Testa- 
ment that “ the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” It can be shown, we apprehe 
that it is to-day the root of more evil, bet 


in individual lives and in national life, than — 


ever before in the history of the world. 
ludeed, the moral fortunes of mankind are 
very likely to turn on this question of what 
we are to do about wealth, about substance, 
about materials, about economic goods. 
There is a test here, which the age is apply- 
ing, directly, unsparingly, and which will be 
crucial and final as to human character. 

But where and who are the missionaries 
who are fitted just now to preach a re 
claiming gospel with effective power to the 
higher circles? 


MODERN times appear to have. de- 


veloped a new idea—that of the undeniahié 
right of power. Stgictiy, 

Methods however, there has . 
of only a new application of an 
Expansion old idea. Was it out of 
theological sources that this 

had its origin—the clay-in-the-hands-of-the- 
potter thought—the might of Deity establish- 
ing and vindicating the rectitude of the 
divine acts? Be that as it may, the men of 
old never doubted the right of conquerinz 
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power to overrun the earth for the aggran- 
dizement of heroes and kings. Then came 
an era when power justified itself in spread- 
ing and defending religious faith, even by 
the sword, the beheading ax, and the in- 
quisitorial tortures. And now, in these later 
days, we find power asserting its right tv 
push civilization forward, by armed force 
if necessary, over all the frontiers that face 
savagery or the half-developments of man- 
kind. 

In other words, we have adopted, in place 
of the divine right of kings, the divine 
right of civilization. The aboriginal man 
and the tardily evolving man are no longer 
‘to be tolerated. Their existence here and 
there on the earth blots and disfigures the 
surface of it. These are shame-spots, re- 
buking those who dwell in the light and 
know the better ways for humazxkind. 
Therefore, are we called to a task, and all 
the power of modern societies must be di- 
rected to its achieving. A few centuries 
ago, meno in adventuring ships first circum- 
navigated the world for discovery and ex- 
ploration only. Now we must send our 
ships, even our war-ships, and our mission- 
gies, even in the form of martial hosts, to 
carry civilization into the farthest corners 
and minutest crannies of the earth. This 
is the modern “onw ” cery—the expres- 
sion, seemingly, of a new missionary en- 
thusiasm bestirring the more advanced 
nations in the great circle of Christendom. 

There can _be no question of the oppor- 
tunity open to civilized nations to lend a 
helping hand to weaker peoples who 
stumble in the path of development or 
tread it with a hesitating step. The only 
question—and the only one, we apprehend, 
which men are quarreling about in America 
to-day—is as to methods of procedure. 
There is an almost unanimous approval of 
the general idea of expansion. But how?— 
that is the question. Shall it be by per- 
~ n, by persistence in the proffer of 
~~ offices, by the associations of peace. 
and by the conquests of knowledge and 
‘reason? Or shall it be by the disciplines of 
power? 

The temptation is to make haste. We 
are impatient of the processes which seem 
to waste modern days. We want to force 
results and speed the issues of human time. 
And indeed it would be weil if we could 
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find the ways in which progress might 
be safely accelerated. We ought to do so 
if we can. But there is one principle which 
cannot wisely or safely be transgressed: 
Oiwilization should be advanced in the world 
only by those methods which will be in them- 
sclves illustrative of the best it has to give. If 
we stand fast by that principle, we shall 
find the safe way to carry the “ white man’s 
burden.” 


CHINA is now the world-riddle, and who 
will guess and resolve it? Lord Wolseley 
hints recently at a possible 


The solution which would make . 
World- the Chinaman the “ coming 
Riddle man.” He pronounces the 

Chinese “admirable sol- 


diers, absolutely fearless of death, and able 
to live on next to nothing.” Now, if we can 
imagine China’s countless populations uni- 
fied, and the enormous armies she could 
maintain thoroughly drilled and equipped 
and led by genius, it would tax the forces 
of Europe to prevent the Mongol from over- 
running the world. 

If this should come to pass, it would a 
to the great disadvantage of Europe that her 
great powers have taught China certain les- 
sons. To the Chinese mind Europe means 
Gunboats, Opium, the Tricks of Diplomacy, 
and Aggressive Religion. If China ever 
comes back at Europe under conditions giv- 
ing her the military advantage and the suc- 
cesses of conquest, these lessons are likely 
to be boomerangs smiting the European peo- 
ples in the face. 

Suppose some turn in Asiatic affairs to 
put Japan alongside of China in defensive 
and afterward in offensive alliance. There 
might ensue a new and startling régime of 
political readjustment. The coming century 
might witness the “ dismemberment” of the 
British Empire and the “ partitioning” . of 


‘Russia, France, and Germany. 


We do not prophesy these results. But 


if the conditions should be laid for Asiatic 


supremacy, the methods now pursued by the 
powers would be quite certain to be re- 
turned upon them. Oriental gunboats would 
dominate our seas and shores, forcing opium 
or something equally unwelcome upon us 
in turn, backing up an unscrupulous diplo- 
macy, and sustaining by force the mission- 
ary enterprises of an aggressive Buddhism. 
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We should then wish that the demonstra- 
tions we have made before the Asiatic mind 
had been modified so as to teach clearer les- 
sons of consideration and humanity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Reminiscence of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
To the Editor of The Overland, 

Dear Sir—The inclosed letter of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was written in response 
to one of mine, which was inspired by the 
following incident. 

In the summer of 1861 I was riding in 
the stage over the Coast Range, between 
Crescent City and Sailor Diggings, when 
the killing of an immense rattlesnake led to 
talking among the passengers about snakes 
and their habits, and an intelligent lady 
said when she was a girl she personally 
knew a family in a hill town in Connecticut, 
who had no aversion to rattlesnakes, but 
handled them with impunity, and the 
cbildren would take them in their aprons 
like kittens. As I had been reading 
Holmes’s “Elsie Venner,” then just pub- 
lished, I was much interested, and on my 
arrival home, at Waldo, Oregon, 1 wrote a 
letter to him, and also sent some rattles, 
seeds, and a large beetle of a variety fre- 
quent in Southern Oregon, and intimated 
he was making “ too much use of his rope,” 
in the story, which he turned upon me, as 
you see. Yours truly, 

J. C. WESTON. 


Boston, Oct. 12, 1861. 

My Dear Sir—I have just received your 
kind and flattering letter, also the little box 
containing the big bug and the rattles and 
the seeds, all of which came in good order. 
It gave me real pleasure to find that I had 
succeeded in giving you pleasure, and that 
you recognized the truth of my descriptions, 
which were meant to be real copies of 
nature. I must tell you however to look a 
little more sharply before you settle it, that 
I do not know how many ends there are to 
a lasso or a lariat. Dick took a rope with 
him from the stable, as you will see, besides 
the lasso. His idea was to lasso Mr. Ber- 
nard, and then to hang him up with the 
rope, so as to look as if he had committed 
suicide. 

I am much gratified with your confirma- 
tion of my story of the woman who handled 
rattlesnakes. I got the fact from a well- 
known professor, now in New York, whose 
testimony is unimpeachable. I am generally 
pretty careful about my facts, and many 


things which I have stated and which so 
questionable I could have backed with 
dence if necessary. 

I kept a rattlesnake for many weeks last 
summer (1860), and watched his habits 
pretty closely. I have also read a m 
interesting essay by Dr. Mitchell (published 
by the Smithsonian Institution) on the poison 
of the rattlesnake,—so that I know a oe 
deal about the beast. 

We have a good many “big bugs” in 
Beacon Street, but I doubt if we have a 
better specimen than the one you have sent 
me. As for the lily-seeds, my daughter fs 
to plant them, and we will see what flowers 
you have in Oregon. 

Thanking you kindly for your muteneating 
letter and the curiosities you send, lam . 

Yours very truly, 
Oo. W. HOLMES. * 


Concerning the “Ukiah Golden Trout” 
Chillicothe, O., June 22, 1900. 
Editor of Overland Monthly. 

Dear Sir—In your June number of the 
magazine, in the article on “ rrout Culture 
in Mendocino,” you mention a “ trout freak” 
which was developed at the Ukiah Hatch- 
ery. 

I recall reading a few years ago in an 
article, published in one of the San Fran- 
cisco papers (I think the Chronicle), that 
lemon-colored, or golden, trout had been 
found in one of the streams near the Yo- 
semite, or in one of those near Mt. Brewer. 

The article describing them spoke of their 
being found in but one stream, and suggest- 
ed the desirability of securing specimens, 
that effort might be made to propagate - 
distribute them. 

It would be interesting to your readers to 
have this matter looked up, and some inves- 
tigation made as to whether the habitat of 
this variety of trout has entirely changed 
its coloring from the original markings, or 
if it is in fact a’new variety. 

Very truly yours, 
GILMORE. 


The foregoing letter was referred to Mr. 
A. V. La Motte, Superintendent the 
Ukiah hatchery, who promptly responded as 
follows:— 


Editor of Overland Monthiy. 

Dear Sir—In accordance with your re- 
quest for a description of the “ Ukiah Gold- 
en Trout,” I will say that it originated, or 
rather was discovered by me, in this hatch- 
ery three years ago, among a lot of eggs 
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shipped here by the California Fish Commis- 
gion from Lake Tahoe. When the eggs 
hatched I discovered a number of very light- 
colored fry, which in a month turned a 
bright lemon color. I then picked them out 
and put them by themselves. As they grew 
larger, they assumed a metallic, or golden, 
luster, with the fins fringed with coal-black 
and a pink median line, on each side. This 
appearance they retained for a year, when 
they gradually lost the black fringe on the 
fins and became a darker golden hue, but 
still of brightly metallic luster. They are 
now three years old. Some of them have 
become bronze in color, and some have re- 
mained much lighter in color, but distinctly 
different in coloration from any trout that I 


have ever seen before. They are beautifully 
formed and sinuous in motion, with very 
large eyes and a pointed nose, somewhat re- 
sembling a water-snake’s nose, giving them 
a marked difference of appearance from 
other varieties. They do not in the least 
resemble the so-called golden trout of Whit- 
ney Creek, as the Ukiah trout, as we call 
it, is uniformly golden in color throughout. 
Owing to their close confinement in a tank 
in the hatching-house, we have not been en- 
abled to fertilize and hatch their eggs the 
last two seasons, as all have died before 
hatching. Therefore, as yet we have not 
been able to ascertain if they would perpet- 
uate their present peculiarities of form and 
color. ALFRED V. LA MOTTH. 
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“An American Colonel” 


HON. JERE OCLEMENS has added 
another to the already long list of historical 
novels dealing with the events and char- 
acters of the Revolutionary War. This book 
has chosen somewhat new ground in that 
there is a distinct and expressed intention 
to endeavor to rehabilitate the character of 
Aaron Burr. It is seldom that a writer 
expresses his prejudices so unreservedly as 
Mr. Clemens does with regard to Hamilton. 
This peculiarity colors the whole narrative 
and introduces an element of melodrama 
which occasionally borders upon the ludi- 
crous. To imagine the aristocratic and 
exclusive Hamilton sneaking into out-of-the- 
way small taverns and consorting with 
piratical scoundrels of a didactic turn of 
mind, does violence to one’s preconceived 
notions of things. The writer has the 
courage of his convictions, and reiterates in 
his preface coolly and categorically the 
opinions which are continually cropping up 
in the course of the work. He says of 
Hamilton’s character: “ The more I studied 
it the more I became convinced that the 
world never presented such a combination 
ef greatness and meanness, of daring 


courage and of vile malignity, of high aspir- 
ings and of low hypocrisy.” It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is in this point of view 
every material for a very fascinating story, 
which the lack of cultured literary style 
alone prevents from being entirely success- 
ful. The story is full of incident, furnishes 
interesting reading, and will be found to be 
a pleasant companion on a journey or dur- 
ing the summer vacation. The writer should 
be heard from again. 


John Ruskin 


MRS. MEYNELL has written a very 
satisfactory review of the life and work of 
John Ruskin. One puts down the book with 
a renewed feeling of admiration, and indeed 
almost awe, for the odd, whimsical, comba- 
tive, and altogether lovable critic and 
philosopher. ‘“ Was ever sorrow like unto 
my sorrow?” might be truly asked by the 
man who loved so much and was so ill- 
rewarded, who suffered so much and to such 
apparent little purpose. There is not a more 
pathetic figure in history than that of the 
prophet and artist of Brantwood, sneered 
at and contemned whenever he proclaimed 
a truth, and passing vacuous years in pitiful 
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disease. Mrs. Meynell has performed her 
task lovingly and diligently. She has ex- 
pressed some personal opinions unobtrusive- 
ly and appropriately, and although they are 
by no means to be taken for granted, they 
are for the most part sufficiently reasonable 
to gain immediate approval. The works are 
reviewed in their chronological order, begin- 
ning with the first volume of “ Modern 
Painters.” Perhaps the summary of “ Unto 
this Last” is the best piece of analysis in 
the book, but this may merely be a matter 
of individual taste; the whole work is well 
worthy of being carefully read. The close 
of the introduction is worth quoting: 
“Lonely and unhappy does the student per- 
ceive him to have been who was one of the 
greatest of the great men of all ages; but 
the student who is most cut to the heart 
by that perception is compelled to wish him 
to have been not less but more of a man 
sacrificed.” It is seldom the lot of a re- 
viewer to find a piece of work that can be 
praised so honestly and unreservedly as this 
of Mrs. Meynell. “Typographically and iu 
every other respect the work is all that 
could be wished, and if the publishers main- 
tain the standard of this book they will 
render their “Modern English Writers” 
series notable. 


“As Talked in the Sanctum” 

WHEN Rounsevelle Wildman placed his 
hand on the helm of the OVERLAND as its 
Editor, there were many who sneered. A 
sneer is about the cheapest of human pre- 
rogatives. Some said “ Warmed-Overland,” 
and indulged in an array of alleged witti- 
cisms at the expense of the Editor and the 
publisher. Some of the Public-Spirited Citi- 
zens who vad at various times allowed 42 
little of their money to trickle into the 
treasury of the magazine looked upon the 
new editor as little less than insane. The 
monthly grind called “As Talked in the 
Sanctum ” has been published in book form, 
and the ex-editor of the OVERLAND has 
added to his laurels as a man of courage. 
This book has been in the hands of the 
critics for a month and it has met with a 
varied reception. The Eastern critic in 
some instances has lauded it, while in others 
he has commended its style and has depre- 
cated the wisdom of publication. Owing 
to a variety of causes, certain chapters in 
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the work really do not merit publication, in 
that they are not timely. It is true that 
some occurrences loomed up big with history- 
making possibilities when they were writ- 
ten, and it had been better for the author 
had he used the pruning-knife with care; 
but there are other passages full of fine 
English and subtile sweetness that make up 
to the reader for time lost in reading of 
obsolete political issues. Rounsevelle Wild- 
man, diplomatist and author, is a coura- 


' geous captain of literature indeed; for did he 


not dedicate his volume, As Talked in the 
Sanctum, to Collis P. Huntington? In the 
face of the insane reviling of this truly 
great man, Wildman has the courage to 
brave the anger and court the spite of every 
personal organ in California, for such is the 
daily newspaper. Such courage is rare, and 
the reader will pardon the reviewer for his 
review of the man rather than the book. 
B. 


“ The True Citizen: How to Become 
One” 

WE MUST confess to somewhat of ua 
feeling of repugnance for the style of work 
turned out by the learned authors in this 
little volume, which is too much like the 
wonderful works of the immortal Smiles, to 
appeal to the ethical sentiments of these 
later days. The doctrine of “ getting on” 
has such exceedingly unsatisfactory results 
and produces such excessively disagreeable 
types that it has fallen into considerable 
disesteem in these times. The book has 
thirty-nine chapters, and is divided into four 
parts, dealing with the Child, the Youth, the 
Man, the Citizen. Each chapter is headed 
with what are called “Memory Gems,” 
excerpts from the works of well-known 
writers, and the whole forms a very com- 
plete little tract, which, if it has any 
influence at all, is just as likely to make 
prigs as anything else. The book is a glori- 
fication of things as they are. Reformers 
are contemptuously dismissed as “ empty- 
headed,” and success, as we see it illus- 
trated in the persons of those that are in 
high places, is the inducement held out to 
those who will follow the principles lald 
down. Outside of Great Britain, we should 
have thought the book an impossibility. 
The writers have succeeded so admirably 
in reproducing the spirit of British Philis- 
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tinism that they are really to be congratu- 
lated upon the production of what is 
undoubtedly one of the safest books for the 
young that has ever been published. 


“Stanford Stories” 

IT SEEMS but yesterday since the benefi- 
cence of the late Senator Stanford was the 
sensation of the hour, and two continents 
stood in amazed contemplation of the most 
munificent gift that modern education had 
ever received. The outward and visible 
sign of the Senator’s gift appears in a 
magnificent group of buildings with Spanish 
arches and glorious arcades and cloisters. 
Within these there has developed a new and 
individual life, and the common thoughts 
and feelings of the thousands of young 
people of -both sexes who have gathered 


there from all over this country have co-- 


alesced and developed into what is known as 
college spirit. Stanford has its own notion 
of things, as the powerful individuality of 
its president must of itself guarantee. It 
has moreover its own notions of college 
propriety and its own little conventionali- 
ties, as developed in the student body apart 
from the classroom and the influence of 
professors. 

This college spirit finds an expression in 
a small book written by two ex-students of 
the university. The various stories of which 
the book is composed form a record of the 
leading incidents and dominant sentiments 
of student life at this period in the growth 
of the university, and thus possess a value 
altogether apart from their literary merits. 
These, while by no means below the aver- 
age, are hardly sufficiently conspicious to 
have won notice for the book on their own 
account. 
The stories are all illustrative of some 
phase of college life. One of them is a 
sketch entirely reminiscent in character and 
entitled “In the Dark Days,” and gives a 
very spirited description of the jubilation 
in the college-town consequent upon the de- 
cision of the court insuring the life of the 
college. “ The Alumni Dinner” is a brief 
sketch showing the struggles of a young 
doctor. Perhaps the most striking of all 
the stories is one entitled “One Commence- 
ment.” This is descriptive of the feelings 


of a student who spends his commencement- 
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day of 1898 aboard a United States trans- 
port awaiting shipment to Manila with the 
First California Regiment. 

The tales ‘will, of course, possess a 
particular fascination for Stanford men, but 
they are sure to become generally read, so 
full are they of the enthusiasm of youth and 
the joy of life. 


“Our New Prosperity ” 


THIS is an account of the wonderful ex- 
pansion of American industry since the 
close of the last great trade crisis. The 
facts are well arranged and carefully com- . 
piled, and their accuracy may be relied 
upon. The case presented by the writer is 
very strong, and the marvelous achieve- 
ments of the last two years are almost 
staggering, as they are set forth in this 
little work. Some of the results are thus 
stated: “In less than three years’ time, se 
great were the trade-balances in our favor, 
that over a billion of American indebtedness 
was wiped out from the ledgers of Europe, 
and in 1899 we beheld the spectacle of Lon- 
don buying money in New York with which 
to conduct her South African war, of the 
exportation of gold to Europe, not because 
the United States owed it (although many 
American securities are still held abroad), 
but because we could spare a little of our 
plenty to relieve financial stress abroad.” 

As a compilation of striking facts, the 
book may be strongly recommended to the 
student of economics, and more particularly 
perhaps to the political speaker, who will 
find it of enormous service in the cominz 
campaign. The single chapters deal with 
such subjects as “Iron and Steel,” “ Pros- 
perity of the Great Lakes,” “ A Self-Reliant 
South,” “The Rise in the Price of Meat,” 
and in fact constitute a very full review of 
the effects of the general prosperity upon 
all the staple industries. 

The various conclusions of the author 
are, of course, subject to criticism, and very 
different results of the investigation might 
easily be reached from the same set of facts. 
But it must be frankly admitted that the 
author shows none of that unreasonable 
optimism of outlook which is so much to 
be dreaded, and which is yet so common in 
works of this nature. His remarks as re- 
gards the inevitable crash are well worth 
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quoting: “And yet the country must expect 
another backset, another period of hard 
times, tight money, mortgages, discontent, 
and distress. It will come in the natural 
ceurse of events. The pendulum swings as 
far one way as it does the other.” 

The work is illustrated by small explana- 
tory charts. 


“ Advent of Empire” 


THIS is a little book of alleged verse, 
though, beyond the fact that it occasionally 
produces a rhyming couplet, it is hard to 
see how it can be said to really deserve 
even that doubtful title. It is one of those 
works of which it may be said, in Scrip- 
tural phraseology, that it “ had better never 
have been born.” No useful purpose can 
possibly be served by it, least of all the 
political objects which the author is 
evidently endeavoring to further. The de- 
cadence of this writer is as sad as it is 
strange. Every new piece of work turned 
out by him marks a distinct retrogression. 
The present work is emphatically the worst 
that he has as yet produced. 


Books Received 

As Talked in the Sanctum. By Rounse- 
velle Wildman. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Primer of Parliamentary Law: For Schools, 
Colleges, Clubs, Fraternities, ete. By 
Joseph Thomas Robert. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 75 
cents. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Walter Scott. 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
Elizabeth A. Packard. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 25 cents. 


Hutchings’ Guide to Yosemite Valley and 
Big Trees. By J. M. Hutchings. Pub- 
lished py J. M. Hutchings, San Francisco. 
50 cents. 


The True Citizen: How to Become One. By 
W. F. Marwick, D. D., and W. A. Smith, 
A.B. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 60 cents. 

Advent of Empire. By Morrison I. Swift. 
Los Angeles: The Ronbroke Press. 
$1.00. 

Stanford Stories. By Charles K. Field and 
Will H. Irwin. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. $1.25. 

Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company $1.25. 

The Seafarers: A Romance of a New Eng- 
land Coast Town. By Mary Gray Morri- 
son. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

A Christian, But a Roman. By Maurus 
Jokai. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 50 cents. 

Lessons in Language-Work—For the Fifth 
and Sixth Grades. By Isabel Frazee. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray aa 
50 cents. 

John Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynell. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Path of Dreams. Poems. By Leigh 
Gordon Giltner. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

David and His Friends: A Series of Revival 
Sermons. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Oo. 
$1.50. 


Flashes of Wit and Humor; or, A Brief 


Study of the Best Things of the Bright- 
est Minds. By Robert Waters. New 
York: Egan 8S. Werner Publishing and 
Supply Co. $1.00. 

Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands. By 
Mary H. Krout. New York: American 
Book Company. 45 cents. 

An American Colonel: A Story of Thrilling 
Times During the Revolution. By Hon. 
Jere Clemens. Akron, Ohio: Wolfe 

Publishing Co. 
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PETTINGILL’S AXIOMS, 


Advertising is the “‘ Golden Gate” to pros- 
perity. 

Advertising is the lever that moves the 
business world. | 

Scientific advertising is a development of 
the last half century. 

There’s an instinct for every vocation— 
very few men have advertising instinct. 

Do you want to feel the pulse of the buy- 
ing world? Advertise. 

The old Cobweb and Spider style of ob- 
taining business is a thing of the past—now 
you must get customers by judicious adver- 
tising. 

The public is just as anxious to buy your 
goods as you are to sell—if the merit is there. 

In almost every business there is one 
leader—where is your place in line? 

Procrastination of advertising plans may 
be the thief of prosperity. 

The proper time to prepare an advertising 
campaign is now—be ready.—BSoston Herald. 


“I thought you were going to try to bor- 
row only $10 from him, but you say you got 
twenty.” ‘“ Yes. I happened to remember 
just in the nick of time that anything worth 


doing at all is worth doing well.”—Chicago 


Evening Post. 


In the May number of “The Overland 
Monthly,” Arthur Inkersley gives an account 
of the leading golf clubs and players in Cali- 
fornia. An interesting biographical sketch 
of Jack London, the new literary light, is 
also a feature of this number. Published in 
the Flood Building, Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal.—Detroit News-Tribune. 


“‘What’s your name?” asked R. Crusoe 
of the new arrival. ‘“ Friday,’ was the re- 
ply. “I knew it!” exclaimed the castaway 
in tones of despair; “I knew it! I’m hoo- 
dooed.’’—Chicago News. 


“A Gentleman in Khaki,” is a story of 


the South African war, by John Oakley, the 


first chapters of which appear in the Over- 
land Monthly for May. The opening chapters 
give promise of a story of lively movement 
and an interesting plot, while the author’s 
familiarity with the language, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants of the Transvaal, 
and the geography and other features of the 


' country, afford the reader an opportunity to 


gather a great deal of very useful informa- — 
tion in a very pleasant way. The Overland 
is fortunate in obtaining so timeiy a story.— 
San Luis Obispo Tribune. 


Customer (to Mr. Isaacstein).—‘ This 
coat is about three sizes too big.” Mr. Isaac- 
stein (impressively)—‘‘ Mine frient, dat coat 
make you so proud you will grow into it.”— 
{Harlem Life. 


“Oalifornia’s First Vacation School, an 
Oakland Experiment;” “Iloilo, Panay, Philip- 
pine Islands;” “ National. Pavilion at the 
Paris Exposition,” and “ Golf in California” 
are some of the timely and interesting ar- 
ticles in the Overland Monthly for May. 
There are a number of pieces of strong fic- 
tion and several noteworthy poems. As 
usual, the illustrations are numerous and 
excellent.—Dunsmuir News. 


Customer—“ I want to get a watch; but 
I want one with a water-tight case.” Fresh 
Clerk—“All right, sir; you can put any of 
these in soak without hurting ’em a bit.” 
—[Philadelphia Record. 


Henri Mager, a member of the French 
council for the government of the colonies, 
transcribes the following among other ex- 
pressions used by natives in Madagascar: 
“Speaking of an egotist, they say, ‘He 
knows two for himself and not one for any- 
body else.’ ‘ He is like a cock that sings at 
night,’ they say of the unlimited talker while 
of the everlasting borrower they remark, 
‘His mouth is his snuff-box.’ When a man 
conducts his affairs well, a native will tell 
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you, ‘ He swims without noise,’ or if he seeks 
the impossible, ‘He wants the bird on the 
wing.’ To render the idea of ‘a little,’ a 
Malagasy will point to the ground and say, 
‘Like the water in the holes made by a 
chicken’s feet,’ and if he wishes to describe 
a person who is content with moderate com- 
forts, he will put it thus: ‘He behaves like 
a hound munching flies.’ ”’ 


Nell—*“ Did your French lessons carry you 
through in Paris?” Belle—* Not very well. 
The stupid creatures don’t seem to under- 
stand their own language.”’—[ Philadelphia 
Record. 


The Overland Monthly for May contains a 
most interesting and well illustrated article 
upon golf in California from the pen of 
Arthur Inkersley, and also a paper upon 
Jack London, who has written the remark- 
able short stories appearing under the cap- 
tion, “ The Son of the Wolf.” ‘To the Over- 
land Monthly is due the credit of introducing 
Mr. London to the reading public, as his first 
stories of this collection appeared in that 
periodical prior to his being taken up by 
Eastern editors. Mr. London is a California 
boy and a writer of whom the Golden State 
may be justly proud. The account of his life 
and work given in the current Overland 
should be read.—S. F. Call. 


Cold Feet.—Teacher—“What happens when 
a man’s temperature goes down as far as it 
can go?” 

Smart Scholar—“ He has cold feet, ma’am.” 
—Christian Register. 


A story is told of an Englishwoman who 
recently visited Washington and was taken 
to luncheon in the Capitol restaurant by a 
Senator whom she knew. When her friends 
afterward asked her how she enjoyed the 
luncheon, she said: “I enjoyed everything, 
but I was disappointed because there was no 
terrapin. I have heard so much of your 
American terrapin, and I really wanted to 
try it. 1 think I ate a little of everything 
they brought on except one thing. It was 
something dark and fat-looking, served in 
a smali dish. It looked rather dreadful, so 
I did n’t try it. I was waiting for the terra- 
pin, but there was none.” “ Why,” said one 


of the American friends, “that dark, fat- 
looking stuff was terrapin.” The English- 
woman looked very much disappointed. 
“ Really?” she said. “ Was it really? Was 
that terrapin? I’m so sorry I did n’t try it. 
Il fancied they 'd bring it on whole, roasted, 
like goose.” 


Teacher—* Now, boys, who can tell me 
which is the most difficult thing to acquire 
in cycling?” Chorus of yells—* The bicycle, 
sir.’”’—[Tit-bits. 


The Overland Monthly for May has some 
strong features. One of the best things is 
the opening of a new story, “ « Gentlemen 
in Khaki,” by John Oakley, in which the 
present Boer war is to be brought out in 
fiction. There is a flavor of Rider Hag- 
gard’s “ Jess”’ in some of the scenes, but it 
promises to be a strong picture of life in the 
Transvaal which will develop the instinc- 
tive racial hatred between the Boer and the 
Briton. Another good feature is an excellent 
sketch by Ninetta Eames of Jack London, 
the young Oakland author, who has made 
a hit with “ The Son of the Wolf.” Eva V. 
Carlin writes entertainingly of “ Califor- 
nit’s First Vacation School,” and George D. 
Rice of “ lloilo.” There are also elaborately 
illustrated papers on the “ National Pavil- 
ions at the Paris Exposition,” by Josephine 
Tozier, and on “Golf in Califorina,” by 
Arthur Inkersley.—S. F. Chronicle. 


His Question.—Grabbenheimer (injured in 
a railroad wreck)—“ Oh, toctor, toctor! Vill 
l recover?” Surgeon—“ Oh, yes!” Grab- 
benheimer (greatly relieved)—“Apoudt how 
mooch, do you t’ink?”—[Life. 


The Overland Monthly for May is gener- 
ously illustrated and has as leading attrac- 
tions these papers: ‘“ Cover Lliustration,” 
Miss Alice Moffitt (see “Golf in Call- 
fornia’’); Frontispieces, “The Veteran,” 
Rebecca Epping, and “ American Pavilions 
at the Paris Exposition”; “Golf in Call- 
fornia,” Arthur Inkersley; “A Gentleman in 
Khaki,” John Oakley; “Work—Don’t Shirk,” 
Harriet Winthrop Waring; “At the Dropping 


Off Place,” William McLeod Raine; “The 
Sale of Sooy Yet,” Marguerite Stabler; 
“Jack London,” Ninetta Mames; “The 
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Mists of the Morning,” Elizabeth Harman; 
“ California’s First Vacation School,” Eva 
V. Carlin; “The Story of a Waroled Pris- 
oner,” William F. Prosser; ‘“ Decoration 
Day,” Austin Lewis; “ lloilo, Panay, Philip- 
pine Islands,” George D. Rice; “ Both 
Sides,” Adaven; “ National Pavilions at the 
Paris Exposition,” Josephine Tozier; 
“Craft’s Bodyguard,” Alma Martin Esta- 
brook.—Sacramento Record-Union. 


Goodman—The wicked stand in slippery 
places. Badegg—Well, why don’t the Chris- 
tians put ashes on the sidewalks? 


An English paper gives the following list 
of what it terms “ The Fourteen Mistakes 
of Life”: “It is a great mistake to set up 
our own standard of right and wrong, and 
judge people accordingly; to measure the en- 
joyment of others by our own; to expect 
uniformity of opinion in this world; to look 
for judgment and experience in youth; to 
endeavor to mold all dispositions alike; to 
look for perfection in our own actions; to 
worry ourselves and others with what can 
not be remedied; not to yield in immaterial 
matters; not to alleviate all that needs alle- 
viation as far as lies in our power; not to 
make allowances for the infirmities of 
others; to consider everything impossible 
that we cannot perform; to believe only 
what our finite minds can grasp; to expect 
to be able to understand everything. And 
the last and greatest mistake of all is to live 
for time alone, when any moment may 
launch us into eternity.” 


Mrs. Hix—“ I don’t take any stock in these 
faith cures brought about by the laying on 
of hands.” Mrs. Dix—‘ Well, I do. I cured 
my little boy of the cigarette habit in that 
way.”—[Chicago News. 


In Panama there is a shower every after- 
noon at three o’clock. This is the rule all 
through the rainy season. The morning is 
clear and the evening, after six o’clock, Is 
delightful, and except from three to six 
nobody ever thinks of carrying an umbrella. 
Not so at Colon, only forty-seven miles away. 
There it rains all the time during the rainy 
season, and it never rains but it pours. 
‘Water comes down by the bucketful. At 
Panama the annual rainfall is in the neigh- 
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borhood of nine feet, while that of Colon is 
twenty-one feet, and it all comes in five 
months—an average of four feet a month. 
It is humorously said of Colon that there it 
takes the people all the rest of the year, 
after the rainy season, to get dry. In the 
dry season the heat is intense, the mercury 


‘ranging from eighty to ninety degrees, day 


and night. There is little difference in the 
temperature after dark, but it is possible to 
adapt one’s self to the conditions of the 
place, and there is a certain fascination 
about it that, in the case of some people, 
seems to make up for the heat. 


“Do you know that a man is three-eighths 
of an inch shorter at night than in the morn- 
ing?” demanded Dinsmore. “The last 
time stocks took a tumble,” replied Mullins, 
“IT was $2,000 shorter at night than in the 
morning.’’—Life. 


Marguerite Stabler has a clever story in 
the May Overland, entitled “The Sale of 
Sooy Yet; The Story of a Modern Delilah.” 
Sooy Yet desires greatly that Man Toy, the 
strongest See Yup in the tong, should pur- 
chase her as his wife. But alas, she was 
anything but beautiful, and, oddly enough, 
she was acquainted with this discourag- . 
ing truth. The clever story tells you how 
a woman may be the possessor of a gift far 
more valuable (to her!) than mere beauty. 
It may serve, too, as a warning to men who 
are the Dearests and the Desired Ones of 
women who have no beauty to assist them 
in their innocent schemes for position and 
wealth. (They will hereafter beware of 
lotions and little cool hands and moonlight- 
rice-field-songs!) There are fine touches 
throughout the story, and the closing para- 
graphs are brilliantly written. One will not 
soon forget the last glimpse of poor old Man 
Toy, who, “ unused to the ways of women, 
leans back on his mat with a contented sigh, 

rhile Sooy Yet applies the destroying lotion 
his blind eyes with her cool little hands, 
singing to him the moonlight-rice-fleld-song.” 
He keeps his doors guarded night and day, 
fearing some one may become infatuated 
with her and try to steal her! And he calls 
her his “ Pearl of Great Price’’—but you ’ll 
have to read the story to find the humor of 
that. 
The Overland contains also the already 
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familiar picture of Jack London and an ap- 
preciative write-up of this interesting and 
picturesque young writer by Ninetta Eames, 
one of the Overland’s best contributors.-- 
Seattle Times. 


In Chicago.—* What is the difference, 
waiter, between your ‘clam chowder’ and 
your ‘Back Bay clam chowder’?” “We 
put a clam in the Back Bay chowder, sir.”— 
[Chicago Tribune. 


The Overland Monthly for June is filled 
with timely and interesting matter—its fic- 
tion is readable and wholesome and its 
articles upon various topics are well illustra- 
ted, to the point, and of value. Two sub- 
jects that are fully discussed and are most 
appropriate for the season are those on 
“The Wheel in the West,” by Rotifer, and 
“Trout Culture in Mendocino,” by E. D. 
Ward. A paper that will prove of interest 
to many is one by Hester A. Benedict on 
“San Francisco’s First Postoffice and Its 
Buiider.” Another well-written article ap- 
pears under the title of “ Guadalupe, the 
Sacred City,” by G. Cunyngham Cunning- 
ham. It is illustrated from photographs.— 
S. F. Call. 


Cohenstein—** So she has broken off der 
engagement? Did she giff you back der 
ring?” Isaacs—“ No; she said diamonts 
hat gone up, but she vould giff me vat I 
baid for it?’’—[ Puck. 


The Overland Monthly for May contains a 
large number of stories, an article on “ Golf 
in California,” and numerous illustrations 
of buildings at the Paris Exposition; Charles 
Keeler contributes “A Sage-brush Song;” 
George D. Rice, Lloilo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands; ”’ Eva V. Carlin, “ California’s Vaca- 
tion School.”—Petaluma Courier. 


Little Enoch—Paw, what are fools good 
for, anyhow? Farmer Flintrock—To teach 
us the results of blowin’ into unloaded shot- 
guns, buyin’ gold bricks, guzzlin’ patent 
medicines, lightin’ the fire with coal-oil, goin’ 
up in balloons, skatin’ on thin ice, tryin’ to 
beat other people at their own games, en- 
dorsin’ our friends’ notes, thinkin’ we know 
it all, flirtin’ with grass-widows, and so on 
and so forth, my son.—Puck. 


The Overland Monthly tor June has arti- 
cles on trout culture in Mendocino County, 
California, Guadalupe, the sacred city of 
Mexico, the Torrey pine, San Francisco’s first 
Postoffice and other subjects of interest in 
the far West, besides a paper on the Paris 
Exposition, some very good fiction and a 
symposium on “ What Shali Society Do to 
be Saved?”’—Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 


God bless the man who first invented sleep— 


Sarre. 
Sleep that knits up the raveled sleeve of 
care, Shakespeare. 
By Siloa’s brook or Almotana’s deep— 
Hemans. 
Earth has not anything to show more fair— 
Wordsworth. 


After deluding hopes and dire aespair, 
William Walsh. 
The Oreads and Hamadryades, 
Shelley. 
Who chain blind youths in trammels of their 
hair— Greene. 
They sleep, they sleep, beneath the rocking 
trees, Oscar Wilde. 
Wilt thou forget me in that calmer sphere— 
L. C. Moulton. 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night? 
Samuel Daniel. 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear— 


Lord Byron. 
The world obscures in me what once was 
bright; Longfellow. 
So in the light of great eternity 
Tennyson. 
Sleep seems part of our immortality. 
Bailey. 


DANIEL L. CADY. 


Friendly Comment.—* Last year I shot the 
biggest deer that was ever killed in the 
Michigan woods. You don’t believe that, do 
you?” “Of course, Ido. It had to be enor- 
mous for you to hit it at all.”—[Indianapolis 
Journal. 


New York City’s Chief of Police, when 
interrogated recently as to gambling, said: 
“I don’t know nothing about gambling, and 
I won’t say nothing appertaining to or touch- 
ing on them matters. All them complaints 
which has came to me has been investigated. 
That’s all.” And New York so near to Bos- 
ton! 
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LETTERS TO AFRICA BY GRAPHOPHONE. 


An entirely new and up-to-date method 
ef sending love-messages to the dear ones 
at the front has been adopted by many prom- 
inent ladies of London, among them Mrs. 
Baden-Powell. 

The novel idea was conceived by Colonel 
Gouraud, an American, who suggested that 
the graphophone might be made available 
for transmitting messages that would be ap- 
preciated far more by the boys in khaki 
than letters. Imagine, he said, the feelings 
of those same boys when they could hear 
the well-remembered voice of mother, sister, 
sweetheart or wife whispering right into 
their ears. 

The idea took like wildfire, and Lord 
Vivian left for the front a few days ago 
with a whole load of the graphophonic mis- 
sives. An affecting incident was connected 
with the sending of Mrs. Baden-Powell’s 
message to her son. She got as far as 
“ Shevie, do you hear your mother’s voice?”’ 
when she broke down, and it was some time 
before she could recover sufficiently to com- 
plete the record.—New York Journal. 


Young Cupid’s not always to blame 
For the times that he misses his aim, 
For a girl sometimes shies, 
While he sulkily cries: 
“"T was an arrow escape, just the same!” 


“HOW TO ADVERTISE.” 

This is the title of a pamphlet published 
by The Procter & Collier Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, general advertising agents. In 
this pamphlet they aim to tell the successive 
steps which must be taken by the advertiser 
to insure success. A number of pages are 
filled with specimen advertisements. The 
Procter & Collier Company place such well- 
known advertisements as Old English Floor 
Wax, Coke Dandruff Cure, Puritan Oil 
Stoves, Korniet, Baldwin Piano, Fireside 
Games, Odorless Refrigerators, Rookwood 
Pottery, U. S. Playing Cards, Pillsbury’s Vi- 
tos, Ivory Soap and many more besides. 
The pamphlet is nearly free, as a copy will 
be sent to any address if a two-cent stamp 
be enclosed with the request to The Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“How did that blind man enlist your 
sympathies enough to make you give him a 


dollar?” ‘“ Why, poor man, he said he has 
been blind for eleven years, and in all that 
time he hasn t’ seen the day he wasn’t will- 
ing to work.”—([Philadelphia Bulletin. 


St. Paul, Minn, April 9, 1900. 
Publisher Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 
Dear Sir—I take pleasure in stating here- 
with that our advertisement in OVERLAND 
has been very fruitful. Hardly a mail comes 
in without numerous inquiries from your 
readers all the way from California to New 
York. You are at liberty to use this unso- 
licited testimonial in any way you may 

choose. Yours fraternally, 
VICTOR H. SMALLEY, 
Publisher The Northwest Magazine. 


I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me; 

And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity. 


Nor had I time to love; but since 
Some industry must be, 
The little toil of love, I thought, 
Was large enough for me. 
Emily Dickinson. 


As to Jack London’s literary work, his 
first magazine article was published in Jan- 
uary, 1899, in the Overland Monthly, and is 
now the sixth story in “The Son of the 
Wolf.” Since then he has done work for a 
large number of the best magazines and 
papers, besides a host of lesser publications, 
newspapers and syndicates. 

His early reading bred in him the desire 
to write, his varied experiences have given 
him the material, and he is still studying, so 
that many critics regard him as sure to make 
a prominent name for himself in the world 
of literature.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Overland is a richer treasure to Cali- 
fornia than millions of its goid.—National 
Republican, Washington, D. Uv. . 


First, April, she with mellow showers, 

Opens the way for early flowers; 

Then after her comes smiling May, 

In a more rich and sweet array; 

Next enters June, and brings us more 

Gems than those two that went before; 

Then, lastly, July comes, and she 

More wealth brings in than all those three. 
Robert Herrick. 
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TEN ACRES OF CHOICE ORANGE LAND 


in the district that sends to market the earliest Oranges in the State of California, in a 
thriving colony, surrounded by bearing orange and lemon orchards, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Address A. B., Overland Monthly Office, San Francisco, Cal. 


RIGINALS and ELECTROS 


THE- 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


—IN THE— 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


MAY BE RENTED: 
Any Half-Tone . . . $1.00 Any Zinco . . . s5ocents. Plus Postage 
OR SOLD AT LOW RATES 


‘Some people say it won’t pay us to advertise ‘‘ The Prophylactic Tooth Brush.’’ If people 
really want cleaner teeth and fewer toothaches it will pay us well. 

SOLD ONLY IN A YELLUW Hox —for yuur protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristie in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This means 
much to cleanly persons —the oniy who like our brush. Actults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. 'S 
By mail or at dealers’. Send for our free booklet “* Tooth Truths.’ 


FLORENCE M’'F’G CO. 11 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


The man who wears the President Improved Suspender 

is gp! for a run or a ride, for working or for walk- 

ing. He has the best equipment in suspenders that 

it is possible to secure. It does away with belts and 

buckles. It relegates to the past the old fashioned 
leather straps that served as suspenders. 


President Suspender 


IMPROVED 
is so constructed that it readily adjusts itself to every bend of the 
y. Trimmings will not rust. Be sure you get the genuine. Re- 
fase imitations. 
$ 1600.00 FOR YOUR ESTIMATE. 


Every purchaser of President Suspenders is entitled to take pert 

>. in the idential Vote Contest. Fisvv.00 in gold as prizes. Full 
information given with each suspender. At all dealers, or direct 
from us 0 cts. postpaid. Contest is open now. Closes Nov. 5th. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 242, Shirley, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers.please mention the OVERLAND, 
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Notice to Advertisers 
The New York 
Office of 
THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
has been 
changed to 


Astor Court, Thirty-fourth Street 


New York 
Manuscripts received and information given 


Established Over Sixty Years. 


Alcool de Menth 


RICOLES 


It quenches thirst and purifies 
the water; relieves HEADACHE, 
STOMACH ACHE, INDIGESTION, 
DYSENTERY and CHOLERA MOR- 
BUS; is a protection against 
epidemics; also most excellent for 
the Teeth and the Toilet. 

Insist on the name de RICQLES. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


K. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. 8., New York 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI.) 
MINING IN TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 

Sonora’s streets are not exactly paved 
with gold a la paradise, but a number of 
them are known to be rich with the placer 
grade of the precious metal. Though none 
of the showers during the past week could 
be dignified with the title of storm, yet in 
the aggregate they yielded water enough to 
make the street nugget crop very fair. This 
indolent style of mining is at times very re- 
munerative, and is free for ali, though the 
sharp-eyed kids generally make the best 
clean-up. 

After Tuesday’s rain George Meyer 
picked up several pieces of quartz, on Hos- 
pital alley, that contained about $5 worth of 
gold. The rock came from the Bonanza 
dump, and was placed on the street as bal- 
last by order of the commissioners. 

The rich strike made in the Hope last 
week continues to hold out. In our last is- 
sue we gave the vein size 10 inches the worst 
of it—it should have been 30 inches instead 
of 20. Our mining reporter said much of the 
rock that came from the tunnel, and a lot of 
it can be termed fairly lousy with gold, while 
that of the second quality is worth from 
$1,000 up per ton. Just how much this pock- 
et will yield to Sam Ralston cannot even be 
conjectured. All that can be said is that 
many thousands have been taken out, and 
there are many more in sight. Before the 
kidney has given up all its yellow wealth it 
will go on record as one of the biggest 
pockets ever extracted from any mine in the 
county. In the winze, 100 feet back from 
the face of the drift where the big deposit 
was uncovered, considerable goid was struck 
Wednesday, and this is liable to result in the 

-pleasant and unusual occupation of mining 
out two bonanzas simultaneously.—/ndepen- 
dent, April 7th. 

—:0:— 
Nature calls through all her systems wide, 


Give me thy love, O man, so long denied. 
Sidney Lanier. 


Book of Gold Mines Free! 


A prominent Denver publisher who is familiar with every 
just of life in the Cripple Creek (Colorado) gold camp has 


ust published a volume which he styles “ Cripple Creek 

llustrated.’’ The book contains nearly too views of the big 
gold mines of the camp, a correct map, and in fact a world 
of information. Full reports of ore mined, dividends 
paid, etc. The edition cost $1000 to issue. ; 

To introduce his big illustrated weekly family pape 
(founded 1890) he will send you a copy of ‘* Cripple Cree 
Illustrated’’ and his paper 13 weeks on trial for asc. C!uds 
ofs, $1. Stampstaken. Latest mining news and wester® 
stories. Mention THE OVERLAND when you write ane 
address, /i/ustrated Weekly, Denver, Colorado. 


he OVER dD. 
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CALI DE 


Sap omaceouvs 


N TINE 
for ye Cleanliness & ye Pre- 
servation of ye ‘Teeth: 

*Tis pleasant touse, & it pre- | |! 

vents Decasyy & Tartar. *Tis sold 

by Druggis oweventy. or by Post | |! 


A Sam, on reguest 
Arlbert L. mole Esq. Providence,RI. 


BUCHANAN BROS, 


Hardware, Woodenware 
and Articles of House- 
hold Convenience .. « 


Manafacturers 


Dales Brushes, Brooms 


609-611 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ad Feather Dusters 


Dr. A. C. PETERSON 


EYE, EAR, NOSE ano THROAT 


Orrice Hours: 53-55 Fourth Floor 
10:00 to 12:00 A. M. Spring Valley Building 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M. S. E. cor. 
Except Sunday Geary and Stockton Streets 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


TEL, MAIN 1723 San Francisco, Cal. 
RESIDENCE, ALAMEDA 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


C, HERRMANN & CO, 


THE HATTERS 
328 Kearny Street, Near Pine 


But_pinc) 


The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
» ON THE COAST. . 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The German savings and Loan society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 


’ For the half year ending with June 30, 1900, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
and one-half (3%) per cent. per annum on 
all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and 
after Monday, July 2, 1900. 


GEO. TOURNY, Secretary. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


N.W. Cor. Bush and Sansome Streets 


Rent Safes for $5 00 a year; Store Trunks for 
$1.00a month, affording the most perfect 
security for valuables. 


Office Hours . . 8 A.M. to 6P. M. 


NTS can make enormous profits by selling 
our 14-k, gold filled full jeweled 
$100.00 a month easily made. Write for par- 

Order for $3.95 for sample, 


“ACE 


watches. 
ticulars or send Money 
(retailing at $13.00) with privilege of returning. 
Guaranteed for 2) years. Also the best 1900 bicy: le 
made for only $15.95 complete, emer at $5).00.) 
offers never heard of. We guarantee salary to our 
ee Write or order at once. 

ngland Watch Co., 326 Grand, Milwaukee, Wis.’’ 


GREAT SALE OF 


PIANOS 


ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Hamilton-Bancroft Co. 
$50.00 UPWARDS 


BYRON MAUZY wircroous 


808-310-312 POST ST. 


San Francisce Savings Union 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Corner Webb. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


For the half year ending with the 3oth of June, 
1900, a dividend has been declared at the rate 
per annum of three and six-tenths (3 6-10) per 
cent. on term deposits and three (3) per cent. on 
ordinary deposits, free of taxes, payable on and 
after Monday, July 2, 1900. 


LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


M utual Saving. AY Bank of San Francisco 


33 POST STREET 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
For the half year ending June 30, 1900, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
(3) per cent. per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Monday, July 2, 


1goo. GEORGE A. STORY, Cashier 


SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


101 Montgomery Street 


COR. OF SUTTER 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend for the 
term ending June 30, 1900, at the rate of three and one- 
quarter (3% ) per or ar annum on all deposits free of taxes 
and payable on and after July 2, 1900. Dividends not 
called for are added to and bear the same rate of dividend 
as the principal from and after July x, 1900. 


CYRUS W. CARMANY, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 
222 SANSOME STREET 


Has declared for the six months ending June 30, 
1900, a dividend of twelve (12) per cent. per annum 
to Class ‘‘A’”’ stock; ten (10) per cent. per annum, 
to Class ‘* F’ stock ; six (6) per cent. per annum on 
term deposits, and five (5) per cent. per annum on 
ordinary deposits. 


Capt. OLIVER ELDRIDGE, President. 
Wm. Corsin, Secretary. 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 


and all 
pitictions of the akin, “A 
er price erhaps, then 
worthiess substitutes, but a reason for 
Removes al! odor of ration. Delichtfu 
after Shavi-g. Sold everywhere, or ied on receipt of 25e. 
Get Mennen’s, the original. Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN ©0., Newanx, NJ. 


DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not Born deaf. Invisible in the 
ear, causing no discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,— mailed Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. FINLAY, 6529 


Francisco. CURED 


One Complete Set Overland 
Monthly in numbers, July, 1868, to June, 
1900,—56 volumes in good order. For 
sale at a bargain. Daty & CURRAN, 
206 Powell Street, San Francisco. 


HARTSHORN 


MAKES THE SHADE RUN 
PERFECTLY TRUE 


The Improved “ Hartshorn ” bas 
such as unbreak- 
able brackets, fine bearings, scien- 
tifically constructed springs and 
clamps for fastening on the shade, 
doing away with all tacks. 


have some poor imita- 
DAN T tion palmed off on you, 
aa but see that you getthe 
genuine, with the Stewart Harts- 


horn autograph on label. 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


can be depended uponto 
work right at at all times. 


Wood Tin Rollers, 


PUBLISHERS’. COLUMN 


This is the season when one feels safe 
from loss by fire if he holds a policy in the 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY,—a home Company with available 
assets of about four millions of dollars. 


—:0:— 
Non-Committal—The Wife—‘ Don’t you 
think our daughter’s voice improves?” The 
Husband—“ I don’t know. It may be that as 
we grow older our hearing becomes less 
acute.”—[Philadelphia North American. 


—:0:— 


The ARITHMACHINE is a practical com- 
puting apparatus, of large capacity and 
small dimensions, light weight and low price. 
It is adapted for general office use,and makes 
mechanical arithmetic practicable and popu- 
lar. It adds any number of columns simul- 
taneously, subtracts one or more items with 
equal ease, and multiplies more rapidly than 
head, pen, or pencil. See the advertisement 


of the International Arithmachine Co., 141- 
149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Usual Way.—Little Ejmer—“ Papa, 
what does dieting mean?” Prof. Broadhead 
—* Eating less at the table and more be- 
tween meals.’”’—[ Puck. 

—:0:— 

No one need go this summer without an 
outing. The CALIFORNIA NORTHWEST- 
ERN RAILWAY will make special rates to 
all its points during the Fourth of July holi- 
days. We all know what a delightful coun- 
try this road passes through anu how desir- 
able for a few days’ rest and recreation. 
This affords an excellent opportunity to visit 
your friends who may be camping at one 
of the many picturesque spots along that 
road, remain a few days on a ranch, or drink 
of, and bathe in, waters of the mineral-spring 
resorts. Any variety of entertainment is at 
your command along this road, and the cost 
of reaching same will be very little during 
the Fourth of July holidays. 

—:0:— 

It Didn’t Make Any Difference.—Ella— 

“Fred and I wished with a wish-bone last 
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night.” May—* Who won?” Ella—‘I don't 
know, and we didn’t care particularly; he 
was wishing for me and I was wishing for 
him.”’—[Judge. 

—:0:— 

Rare good judgment characterized the 
selection of the location for the MOUNT 
OLIVET CEMETERY in San Mateo County. 
The grounds, containing acres, distant about 
nine miles from San Francisco, with which 
it is connected by rail, are now being plotted 
and offered for sale. Full information can be 
obtained at the office of the Company, 916 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


—:0:— 

He was watching :-his neighbor’s trouble- 

some boy climb a tree, and he had a look 

of painful anxiety on his countenance. “Are 

you afraid the lad will fall?”’ he was asked. 

“No,” he replied; “I’m afraid he won’t,.”— 
[Tit-Bits. 

COMPLETE CAMERA OUTFITS and 
everything in the way of Camera Supplies— 
best up-to-date goods at HOSMER’S, 538 
Market Street. 

—:0:— 

“The way to succeed in this life is to at- 
tend strictly to your own business.” ‘ Yes,” 
answered Senator Sorghum, “but first you 
want to organize a Trust, so that nothing 


“weary editor of the Wag. 


can neiieen that isn’t some of your busi- 
ness.”—[ Washington Star. 
—:0:— 

THE EAMES TRICYCLBE is a vehicle 
made expressly for the use of invalids. Years 
have been spent in perfecting it, to combine 
all the qualities. necessary for the comfort - 
and ease of the operator. Illustrated cata- 
logue free. Address EAMES TRICYCLE 
COMPANY, 2100 Market Street, S. F. | 


—:0:— 
“I don’t know whether to aischarge that 
new boy or raise his salary,’ observed the 
“What has he 
been doing?” ‘“ He rushed into my private 
office this morning and told me there was a 
man downstairs who would like to see me.” 
“Who was it?” “A blind man.” 
—:0:— 
VITAPHONE—the latest and best of the 
“phone” family; no end of amusement; 
entertainment for the year round. Send to 


KOHLER & CHASE for descriptive circu- 
Jar—better still, buy one. 


—:0:— 

“Don’t you hide your light under a 

bushel,” said Uncle Eben, “ an’ at de same 

time, don’t go roun’ s’posin’ dat you is de 

whole electric power-house an’ dat de town 

’ud be dahk if you wus ter quit.’”—[Wash- 
inton Star. 


the start. 
Still making them right. 


wear glasses. 


Worth your while to call anyway— 
maybe you should wear glasses. 


- We began making glasses 20 years ago. 
_ Succeeded — made them right, right from 


Worth your while to investigate, if you 


= 
817-819 KEARNY STREET 


BET. BUSH and PINE 


Golden Gagle Dotel 


RICTLY FIRST-CLA 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL HEADQUARTERS 
GRAY & TITUS, PrRoprRIETORS 


MERVYN HOTEL 


A. HARRISON, Proprietor. 


GLEN ELLEN, SONOMA CO., CAL. 


Open all the year round. Good hunting and fishing. RaTEs: $8.00 to $10.00 per week. 
REDUCED PRICES BY THE MONTH OR WEEK AFTER JULY 4th, 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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Mutual Savings Bank| PACIFIC 
OF SAN FRANCISCO SU co. pe 


Library Building 
33 POST STREET, Mechanics 2 PAID UP CAPITAL - - - ~ ~~ $250,000.00 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS' - 310,000.00 


$1,000,000 $300,000 Guarantee and Casualty 
LA Bonds of S iretyship issued on behalf of persons holdi 
- First Vice-President itions of trust. Will also act as surety on bonds requi 
JOHN A. HOOPER- - - Second Vice-President in Court proceedings. Bonds for officers of Fraternal So- 
GEO. A SrORY- <- -« ° . - - Cashier | cleties are also issued by this Company. 
Cc. B. HOBSON Assistant Cashier Steam Boller and Piate Glass Insurance 
Directrors—Geo. C. Perkins, H. S. Crocker, J. L. N. 
DIRECTORS Shepard, Wm. Clift, Jas. Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Albert 
James D. Phelan Ss. G, ew, ohn A. Hooper Miller, H. L. Davis. 
Charles S. Neal James M.McDonald Jas. Moffitt WALLACE Everson, President 
Frank J. Sullivan Jos. D. Grant Robt. McElroy JouHN BERMINGHAM, Vice-President 
A. P. ReppING, Secreta 


ry 
FRANK P. De&erinc, Counsel 
interest Paid on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities | 3096 MONTOOMERY ST, (SAFE Dep, BL0G.), S. Fe 


Vv 
HOTEL, 
BEST vw HOTEL Propeteter 
c ¥ Free ’Bus. Baggage of Guests conveyed Free of Charge 
Vv to and from Trains. 
UKIAH CITY : Long Distance Telephone and Electric Lights 
CAL. '|w| ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE 
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. .WE RECOMMEND... 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


They can be had of every High-Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
San Francisco 


H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Sacramento 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 


LeCOUNT BROS., 
San Francisco 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 
San Francisco 


Like the Koh-i-noor Pencils, the FINEST EVER PRODUCED, and will be appreciated by every 
Architect and Draughtsman 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH American Representative-[RVING P, FAVOR 


Londen 123 West Houston Street, New York 
In writing to advertisers please mention the UVEKLAND. 
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Realizing how large a number of our 
readers at the present time are interested in 
and desirous of obtaining ine very’ best of 
tonsorial work, it is a pleasure to write of an 
establishment that is perfect. - The certainty 
of absolute cleanliness and comfort at the 
SANITARY shaving, shampooing, hair-cut- 
ting, and bathing Parlors in toe California 
Hotel, Bush Street, near Kearny, since Louis 
Frick became manager, is worth more than 
passing notice. All tools and articles used 
upon and by customers are THOROUGHLY 
STERILIZED DAILY by the.use of a Lilly 
patent Formaldehyde Sterilizer, rendering 
disease by contagion impossible. The per- 
fumes and powders used are the finest that 
are imported, and a trial will cause you to 
send your cup and outfit there. 


TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


Having purchased, for 
cash, a large stock of 
First-Class vpewriters 
ALL STANDARD 


PATTERNS), we are 
enabled to sell AT 
PRICES WHICH 

WILL AS TONISH 
YOU. Writeo or call for HANDSOME COLORED PRICE 
LIST. Machines sent on trial. Also EXCHANGED and 
me ant poh on liberal terms. Repairing promptly done at 
reduced prices. 

We are also Headquarters for the 
“American Standard Pitman Shorthand Publications.” 


Price list free. Address— 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


245 BROADWAY 
Telephone 5389 Cortlandt NEW YORK CITY 


UNITED STATES wo 
FOREIGN STAMPS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Collections 
Bought for Cash 


SEND FOR Price List oF UNitTep STATES STAMPS 


CHARLES W. CUTTER 
Box 32 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mention this Maeazine 


THE SECOND LOVE. 
“Some day, when I am gone,” she used to 
say, 
“You ’ll bring another here to take my 
place 
And vow you never loved me, anyway; 
And she’ll be young and have a pretty 
face, 
And all that I, alas! have helped you save, 
Will only be for her enjoyment then; 
And you will be her foolish, willing slave, 
The unsuspecting jest of other men!” 


He heard her doleful plaint and labored on! 

She used to kiss their little one and sigh: 

“What griefs will come to you when I am 
gone—. 

Ah, but for you I would not fear to die! 
Poor little one, how can I leave you here 
To be abused when I am gone above— 

To hear your father call another ‘ Dear,’ 
And see him give another all his love!” 
* * * * 
A little mound is green upon the hill, 
And thrice the Winter’s snows have drift- 
ed there 
Above one who is lying cold and still, 
Dumb to the petty griefs that people share. 
Another has the key that opes his door, 
All that he earned another shares to-day; 
The child he worshiped misses him no 
more, 
And there is much the gossips have to say. 
S. Kiser. 
—:0:— 


The woman wrung her hands _hysteri- 
cally. ‘“‘I have crossed the Rubicund!” she 
cried. The man, her husband, stood aghast. 
“The red-faced cook, you know!! ”.- faltered 
the woman in a faint voice. —[Puck. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA... 

In a letter recently addressed to Congress- 
man R. J. Waters by the Southern California 
branch of the California Miners’ Association, 
some interesting facts are brought out re- 
garding the mineral resources of this end of 
the State. In 1898 there was produced by 
the counties of Los Angeles, Ventura, San 
Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara and Kern: Gold, $2,121,12s; 
silver, $40,228; other minera:i productions, 
$4,433,115, making a total of $6,594,969, while 
the great revival in gold mining in Rands- 
burg and elsewhere, and the new strikes in 
oil in Bakersfield, Los Angeles and other 
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“Ss by its reputation” 
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PHONOGRAPH 


ihe only perfect reproductions 

of sound are obtained by using 

Edison Records on the Phonograph 


Prices from $7.50 to $100 
Cataloewes from all Phonograph D-alers 


Shomer Q 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO 
NEW YORK 


GOODYEAR’S HOSE 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
73-75 FIRST STREET 573-5-7-9 MARKET STREET 


The Cliff-Dwellers and Pueblos 


By STEPHEN DENISON PEET, PH.D. 


Editar of the American Antiquarian. Author of * The 
Mound- Builders, Their Works and Relics,” “Animal 
Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,”’ “ Aboriginal 
Religions,”” and other works. 


400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. Retail Price, $4.00 


This book treats of that mysterious people called the 
Cliff-Dwellers, as aliied to the Pueblos, who are sup- 
posed to betheirsurvivors It begins with the descrip- 
tion of the Great Piateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canywn of the Colorado coming in as a very 
important part. The “age’’ of theCliff-Dwellers is alsu 
spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an 
account of their discovery: First, by the Spaniards ; 
next. by the early American explorers, and later on by 
the vari.-us expevitions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic 
and are illustrated by many plates and small cuts, 
which present to the eye the wonderful architecture 
and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings, in- 
cludi. g the towers, estufas or temples, cliff-houses, 
store-rooms, balconies, courts and various apartments. 
A com)ari-on is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings 
and the different kinds of Pueblos which are st4ll stand- 
ing—some of them in ruins. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes 
nearly all of the structures that have been discovered. 

The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snak: Dance, which has be- 
come so celebrated, and several cuts are given in 
illustration No other book has ever been published 
which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the 
standard work for many years to come. 


Address: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
5817 Madison Ave., Chicago 


is the [ntangible power that controls human destiny. It 
is the key to all business and social success. If youcome 
in contact with people, you cannot afford to be without this 
ledge. It will give you an inestimable advan 
over others. We guarantee it, or forfeit $1,000 in gol 

By our new system you can learn in a few days at your 
own home. Our beautifully illustrated free treatise tells 
you all about it. Distinguished clergymen, physicians and 

ublic men all over the country are studying this wonder- 

ul science, and achieving increased success. hee 
are the names and addresses of a few highly successfu 

uates of our Institute—space does not permit men- 

oning more >— 
. PAUL WELLER, box Gorman, N. Y.; G. 

KATHERINE Messencer, No. 74 West Main Street, Corry, 
Pa.; Rav. J. C. Quins, D.D., Ph.D., Winn, Me. 

We have thousands of letters of highest commendation, many of 
which are published in our free book. Do not send money, the 
book is free. A postal card will bring it. Address 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Derr. Jil, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Sold 
Everywhere. 


SILVER 
POLISH. 


The King of its Kind = ‘= 


The Electro Silicon Company, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Pacific Towel Co. 
Telephone No. 1780 Cal. 
@EO. E. MOORE, - - Proprietor 


positively removed by — 
using Stillman’s Cream. 
especially for 
rite 


FRECKLE 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


Something that concerns the Baby. When 
teething begins, e mother should have on 
hand a packet of Steedman’s Soothing Powders. 


Any remedy that will relieve a teething baby 
or a feverish child is invaluable. Steedman’s 
Soothing Powders have done this for fifty years. 


Old Book Store 


Books, Magazines and . 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 
A. A. DALY 


H. L. CURRAN 


Books » Books » Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 
prising all branches of literature, at greatly 
reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store 15 Fourth St. | 


San Prancisco 


fields have increased the figures up to $8,561,- 
542 for 1899, made up as follows: Gold, $2,- 
442,714; silver, $43,357; other mineral pro- 
ductions, $6,075,471. 

It is safe to say that the State produced 
minerals in 1899 to the value of nearly $30,- 
000,000. If out of this is taken the production 
of Southern California, there will remain 
about $21,500,000 for the balance of the 
State. Of the fifty-two mineral producing 
counties of the State a ratio for the southern 
counties is far above the average, which for 
the same number of counties, taking into 
consideration the whole State, is about $4.- 
630,000, that is, the average for each county 
of the whole State is $578,867, while the 
average for each of the counties of the south- 
ern group 1s approximately $1,062,500.— 
Riverside Enterprise. 

The Bargain Craze—‘‘Oh, George, ele- 
phants have dropped in price from $10,000 
each to $1,500.” “‘ Now, Clara, I warn you, 
if you buy one, you need n’t expect me to 
board it.’’—-[Indianapolis Journal. 

—:0:— 

MONEY IN WALNUTS. 

The Santa Barbara Press is exhorting the 
farmers of that section to raise diversified 
crops and relates as an encouragement to 
others the experience of one man with wal- 
nuts. It says: “ David Beck has 240 soft- 
shell walnut trees in full bearing. In 1899 
they produced 45,800 pounds or 191 pounds 
to the tree. The trees are set seventeen and 
a half to the acre, fifty feet apart, and ac- 
cordingly one acre produced 3,339.57 pounds 
of nuts. The 240 trees occupy 13.7 acres; 
the nuts sold at an average of eight cents 
per pound—$247 for the product of one acre. 
The total cost of cultivating, harvesting and 
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INSURE in the 


TRAVELERS 


Of Hartford, Conn 


ane Accident Insurance 


es Of All Forms 
Health Policies 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses and 
Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, - $1,000,000.00 | Liabilities, - - = $23,730,827.61 
Assets, = - = $27,760,511.56 | Excess, 3% per cent. basis, $4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, - = $39,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President 


Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-PRESIDENT H. J. MESSENGER, AcTUARY 
JOHN E. MORRIS, SECRETARY E. V. PRESTON, Svup’t oF AGENCIES 


Prints 
directly from the face of the | 
Sewing Machines type like a Printing Press. 
STANDARD PATTERNS 
J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., near Gth, South Side 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. 
RUBB R p The “ Beautiful Work” of the 
E STAMPS 
Stencils and Seals Y ost 
434 Montgomery Street Typewriter 
Rare Books! Curious Books! 
BOOKS OLD - BOOKS NEW 
A choice assortment of Valuable Books for United Typewriter and Supplies Co., 


libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
Call and make your selections. 


H. H. MOORE, 542 California St. as 
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o -- PURE .. 


DOUBLE DISTILLED 


j 
ly 


Four Quart $3, 


Bottles, - 


Express Charges Prepaid 


Highest Grade for Medicinal or Family Use. We give 
you the benefit of middlemen's profits; besides, you are 
guaranteed the certainty of 


PURE WHISKEY 


Nothing on cases to indicate contents. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
Reference, any business firm or commercial agencies. 


F. EPHRAIM & CO. 


DISTILLERS’ AGENTS 
18 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Twice the price could buy no better 


No 
Matter 
What 


your politics may be you'll laugh to 
“ split yous sides” over JUDGE during 
the campaign of 1900. JUDGE has 
politics in pictures for the politician, 
humor for the humorist, and all-around 
good-natured satire for everybody. 
JUDGE'S cartoons are features of every 
political contest that a good American 
should not miss, 


JUDGE is published weekly and is 
to be found the world over. It is sold 


at 30 cents per copy, or by the year 
at $5.00. 


Remember, please, that 
Judge is 
the Prince of 
Caricaturists 


marketing per acre was $36, leaving a net 
profit of $211 to the acre, $3,164 for the crop 
of less than fourteen acres.” 

The very best stock for these soft-shell 
walnuts is the black walnut, and there are 
enough trees around this town, if 
properly grafted, to produce several carloads 
of fruit. The produce is now wasted. Thrift 
would demand that it be changed.—Colusa 
Sun. 

—:0:— 
MINING NOTES. 

A $10,000 pocket was taken out this week 
at J. H. Neale’s mine, situated on Balkl 
Mountain. A few weeks ago a gold seam 
was struck in the tunnel and several hun- 
dred dollars extracted. Work was continued, 
and an upraise was run on the gold seam. 
The vein widened out and the rich bunch of 
yellow metal was encountered. The prop- 
erty was formerly known as the Sugarman. 
The parties interested are Messrs. J. H. 
Neale, Herold, Bob Watson and Chas. Smith. 
In early days it yielded some very hand- 
some pockets, Chas. Sell and others taking 
out $66,000 at one time, but it was not 
worked to any great depth. The tunnel has 
been driven in 800 feet. Several small 
pockets have been taken out since January. 
The present yield aggregates over 500 ounces 
and it is expected that more of the precious 
metal will be extracted before many days.— 
Tuolumne Independent. 

—:0:— 

The Commissioner of the United States 
Land Office at Washington, D. U., has ruled 
that a patent filed on mineral land must be 
carried through without delay. The person 
who makes the application on mineral land 
must proceed with his case or he loses all his 
rights after a reasonable time has elapsed. 
The custom has been to apply for a patent 
on lands and then, in a great many cases, the 
person applying has allowed the matter to 
rest for years. The Commissioner bases his 
ruling on Section 2324 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. In making the decision a case involv- 
ing land in Clear Creek County, Colorado, 
was passed upon. No work nas been done 
upon the land in twenty-five years, and the 
man who applied for a patent on it had 
never secured final action on the application. 

Innocent—* What do you know about this 
affair?” asked the court. ‘“ Nuthin’, sir. 
yer ’Anner,” replied Mike. “I’m the polis- 
man on the beat.’’—[Philadelphia North 
American. 
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ZINC ETCHINGS. 
 PHOTS GRAVURES 
FOR ILLUSTRATING . 
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Big Oak Flat and Yo Semite Valley Stage Route to Yo Semite Valley 
Via the S. P. R. R. to Stockton and ° ° 
Oakdale, and the newly completed Sierra Railway 
TO CHINESE STATION . . 
AND THE BIG OAK FLAT ROUT E TO 


SEMITE VALLEY 


Only 60 miles by stage. 
All travel by daylight. Good 
Hotels, and magnificent scen- 
ety.” This route goes directly 
through a group of Giant 
Sequoias and some forty miles 
of forest, and through a big 
tree forty-two feet in diameter. 
In this grove there are trees 
forty feet in diameter. 


SHORTEST .... 


QUICKEST and 
EASIEST ROUTE 


Passing by, the Early Gold 
Fields of 49, where Gold Min- 
ing can now be seen in all its 


varied phases. 


YO SEMITE VALLEY FROM THE BIG OAK FLAT ROAD. 


Latest Up to Date Coaches « The Best of Horses 
and the Most Careful of Drivers 


For Information, Tickets, Reservation of Stage Coach Seats 


...APPLY TO OR ADDRESS... 
P. Morris’ Wm. J. White 
GENL. TRAFFIC MANAGER | GENL. PASS. AND TICKET AGENT 
Chinese Camp | | 630 Market St. 
...Tuolumne Co. -..9an Francisco 


CALL OR SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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Santa Fe Route 


OVERLAND EXPRESS 


Every day in the year. Pullman Palace and Upholstered 
Tourist Cars leave for Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
the East. Take Santa Fe Ferry, foot of Market St., 9 a. M. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions leave three 
times each week in Pullman Vestibuled Tourist Cars, and 
are exceedingly popular with the traveling public. The 
principal cities of the East are reached by them and the ser- 
vice in all that counts for comfort and convenience is almost 
equal to the Parlor Cars. The cars are finished in mahog- 
any, lighted with Pintsch gas,and a Porter is in charge to 
attend to the wants of passengers. Plenty of clean linen is 
provided and the beds are very comfortable. A handsome 
folder, describing this service in detail, may be had for the 
asking at the Company’s office, No. 641 Market St. 


VALLEY ROAD 


Between Stockton, Fresno, Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and 
. Bakersfield, furnishes good local train service. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Orrice 645 Market St. 1531 


Oakland Office, 1118 Broadway 


JNO. L. TRUSLOW JNO. J. BYRNE 
Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept. Genl. Pass. Agt. 
San Francisco, CAL. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


CEANIC S. S.CO.—HONOLULU 
APIA, AUCKLAND # SYDNEY 


Fidl 


SAMO » TAHITI 


NEW ZEALAND, 


TO SOUTH SEAS” ALSO 
coLtons, TO 


Steamers sail to Honolulu twice a month, to 
Samoa, New Zealand and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
every 28 days. 

J. D. SPRECKELS BROS. CO. 
114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Freight, 327 Market Street 


THE 
Mt. Hamilton Stage Co. 
DAILY STAGES 


Up the Wonderful Mt. Hamilton 
Grade to the Great 


LICK OBSERVATORY 


One of the Sights 
of the Earth... 


A TRIP THAT WILL LINGER IN 
MEMORY FOR A LIFETIME 


Por Particulars, Address 
F. H. ROSS & SON, Proprietors 
VENDOME STABLES 
San Jose, California 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


SAN FRANCISCO ano 
| ASTORIA AND 
PORTLAND 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 


No Traveler should miss a Ride on the 
beautifal Columbia River 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


6 MARKET STREET 
30 SAN FRANCISCO 


General Agent 
W. H. HURLBURT 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 
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